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tant criſis is that, when a 
glimpſe of the intellectual or moral 
world breaks in upon the mind— 
what complicated reflections of grief 
and aſtoniſhment ariſe, while it ſtrives 1 
to arrange and expoſe its conceptions "oY 
and ideas! The mind, according to 
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1 Kiſtory, tradition, ah e 


a calculation, has been operating for 
Sooc years, with a ratio of improve. 
ment equal to its experience in 
3 knowled geg and yet has been ſo con- 
fined. by che narrow boundaries of 
dees animal and phyſical world, that 
che exiſtence- of an intellectual world 
5 has never K uggeſted itſelf even to the 
imagination—what an . inexplicable 
problem Through the fame long 
= epoch, the whole power of the mind 
z employed to preſerve exiſtence by 
3 means that renders it miſerable. — 
1 | What a grievous and Melancholy re- 
Leiten! i 
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_ lier ſhall we attempt the ſolution 
=Y of this problem how offer conſola- 
tion to afflicted thought ? 
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This * the Are axiom W 1 
e e fal ſehood will ptoduce une 
ſolution of the problem, and the con- 5 
ſolation of human ſorrows. N 

d 48 

The W 8 * n and the 
oomartice of animal ſenſibility, la. 

| bour to propagate this falſe doe. 
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To indolent and weak minds me- 

: mory is made the ſubſtitute for judge» 

| ment, and the facts and chronology 

of ancient hiſtory becomes its crite- 

rion for the preſent conduct and coun- 

cil of nations. In minds of great ani- 

mal ſenſibility, and little judgement, - 

every reformation or change portends 
a 3 ; danger 
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danger and 8 and like the 
patient racked and tortured with the 
__ diſeaſe of the ſtone; Fees, in the-re- 

*  lief of lythotomy, all the horror of 
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Men of great ien knowledgy on 
* ingenuity, in a comparative view 
ef nations, fear the progreſs of truth, 

leſt it produce wiſdom and virtue to 
humanize their own country, which 
loſing in conſequence its ferocity, 
1 would be invaded and enſlaved by 
= the vice and folly, of their neigh- 
=  - bours. They do not reflect upon the 
irreſiſtible force of truth, which, 
whenever it appears, will remain 
fixed as a ſun, and all the powers of 
error, aided by art, can never forte 
it below the moral horizon, though | 
they "ey cauſe occaſional fogs and 
I- | miſts, | 
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miſts, to e like aff ng 
clbuds, its meridian ſplendor. Ani 
mal ſenfibility would find an aſy lum 


| | not fail to bring all humanized: mat= 
ter into the happy ſkate of univerſat 
. ; fympatby, and, riſing above the ho- 
_ rizon of humanity, would mark the 
aurora of intellectual exiſtenge, or 
n bf: al ſenſitive nature. 
"M7 7 1 
All W e are „ in 8 
8 1 of the miſeries of human 


; that the only remedy is to be found 
* in the intellectual faculties of man. 
Under what diabolical faſcination, or 
ſpell of the demon Error, muſt he 
act, to conſent to chain thoſe facul - 
ties, leſt their operations produce the 
„„ RB OB; a4 i in- 


in its congenil rays, which could 
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Rh the 8 beimiuye Nie ofificiery, 
men removed many phyſical ills by 
the power of intelle&, and thoſe ills 
which may be called moral or igno- 
rant inſtitutions, ſhall they be perpe- 
A tuated by prohibiting the uſe of in- 
= tellect or; expoſition of thought, at 


3 the very ame humanity ſtands in moſt 
= necd of it. It may be the intereſts 
of prieſts and kings to maintain 
F ſiuch a doctrine, to perſuade the ſheep 


If to ſuffer the aggregation of the fold ; 
V but when, by the increaſe of intel- 
= TR, ariſing from the free communi- 
cation of thought, they ſhall find the 

: accidental evil of the wolves is to be 
preferred to the confirmed treachery 
and tyranny of ſhepherds, who tear 
Ev | | off 
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off their W 8 cheit 
miſerable ex iſtence to their perſonal 
advantage. Humanity will then, with 


one common on ſent / burſt from the 
chains of error, and hail the glorious 5 


dawn of the ſun of truth, bringing 
the firſt day of light to intellectual 
exiſtence, and the firſt day, of happi- 
neſs to all ſenſitive Oh 


I have a conſolatory reflection to 


offer to myſelf and readers, for any 
defect or inelegance of ſtile of the fol- 
lowing work, That truth will ap- 
pear in the beauty of its nakedneſs, 
and error be diveſted of all its force in 
the inſidious blandiſhments of elo- 
quence. EIT, 
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HE incomprehenſible cauſe of 
motion having hitherto been 
adored by mankind, under the perſo- 
nification of a deity, with attributes 
ſuited to the imagination of the vo- 
taries, it is no wonder that more than 
1 of animate matter, or the brute 


creation, has been ſacrificed to the 
a 6 cruelty, 
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'ervelty, to the cappice * mankind, 
who created the Deity and his laws 


ſpecies alone. 7 55 5 Ds OF 
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- The: Apotalypſe of Nature, which 
teſties and expoſes the intimate con- 
nection and relation of all matter, 
muſt necëſſarily deſtroy this partial 
demon, and his more partial Jaws, 
and ſubſtitute in its place, a power 
that demands no perſonification; and 
this is the effect of motion, or its in- 
ſtrument of operation, the volition of 
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* 


man, which is the ſource of all good | 


and evil. 
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This hum; is the true and compre- 
henſible power, which demands no 


adoration, but only the ſtudy and at- 
tention of mankind to bring it into 
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operation, "which; may be effected by | 

extending the force of the intellectual 
faculties, The: means to produce 
this firſt of al intelligible cauſes, muſt 
be by aſſociation; for as by the in- 
creaſe of number of bodies, greater 


phyſical powers are acquired; fo is 
alſo intellectual momentum inereaſed 
by collective minds; ſo that if an 
union of all the inhabitants of the 
globe was procured, the inereaſe of 
corporeal and mental ſtren Sth Ou 
1 n 


{ | ; 4% 


Such an union of the mental 
powers, produced by the free com- 
munication and intercourſe of thought 
of all mankind, would form ſuch a 
perfect intelligence, or primary cauſe 
to direct a wiſe and univerſal volis 
tion; that would brin g the moral 
world 


5 4 aw 0 5 


lt from its chaos as e a | 


' ſyſtem by Expoſing to every indivi- 
dual the knowledge of ſelf, and its 
connection with nature. Man would 
chen exiſt in all the. plenitude of his 
eſſence, connècting himſelf with all 


ſenſitive matter. He would ſtop the 


vibrations of violence upon the great 
chain 'gf nature, and the moulds of 
animation would be perfectioned to 
communicate happineſs to the univer- 
ſal inter- revolution of matter, and 
though the chain of nature might 


be agitated from time to time, by 
oppoſition to the offenſive volition of 


deſtructive animals, as ignorant men, 
beaſts of prey, and venemous rep- 
tiles; yet its vibration would ſubſide 
when the cauſe was removed, and 
Dwkatbey; would reſume its power to 
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of all ſenſitive nature. A. es £0; 
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ral motion in yolition, or ſelf in ſyſ- 
tem, ſhould be formed by the exam- 


ple of the Guebers, or worſhippers of 


the ſun, who contemplated its effects 
alone, and direct its congenial rays 
to the purpoſes of ſubſiſtence, and 
comforts of life. So ſhould the chil- 


dren of nature direct the congenial 


emotions of the volition, or ſelf, in 
ſyſtem, to procure a happineſs to all 
ſenſitive nature, the only adoration a 
pure and perfect intelligence can ad- 


mit of. Were the Guebers to neg- 


lect the effect, and reaſon only upon 
the cauſe or eſſence of the ſun, the 
phyſical world would be effected with 
the ſame diſorders the moral world 
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IL. things that make an/impreſfion 
upon the ſenſes of animated mart- 
ter, containing in "themſelves a pon 
or propenſity to motion, augmented or 


variegated by the different combinations 


of bodies. 
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Matters which, in in diffaion, ſepa- 


rates, can never be annihilated, and 
though it may diſperſe i into an infinity of 


= ſmall particles, ;that, making no impreſ- 
fon upon the grols organs of ſenſe, may 
dHappear, yet muſt continue to be in 


che great mals of exiſtence; to which, 
as It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe a beginning, 
it is alſo impoſſible to ſuppoſe an end, 
and may therefore, be called eternal. 


Matter is ſufficiently defined to all the 
purpoſes of uſeful intelligence, by the 


| word ſubſtance. 


Motion is that ſubſtance in action. 


Venen n dhe inceptive motion 'of 
the moral world, and the direction of 


this, in a right line to happineſs, or well 
being, is the only operation upon which 


the intellectual powers ought to be em- i 


ployed. Secondary cauſes and effects 
ILY | | ſhould; 
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ſhould alone be inveſti cated, and, pr 
mary or connection abandoned. We 
know that deſire is the cauſe of pleaſure 
the effect the origin of deſire; or the 
connection between them can never be 
known; and as it is the. effect along 
which brings any utility, the gugmenta . 
tion and improvement of its cauſes alone 
merit attention. + Ce 


1 he operation of 3 
is to be guided and governed by utility, 
till it has diſcovered the line or orbit of 
bappineſs: then ſpeculation and abſtrac · 
tion may be indulged in, as if unſuc- 
ceſsful in diſcovery they will be uſeful 
in amuſement; whereas at preſent they 
ſerve but to confound the mental facul- 
ty, and embarraſs it in the ſearch of 
the right line to happineſs, 


How vain the reſearches of the finely- 
conſtituted faculties in the diſcovery of 
a „„ 
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the e of 810 matter, if 
the errant Powers of ſome minds labour 
to prove its non- exiſtence, whoſe ſo- 
Phiſtical reaſonings, Ike che deſtructive 
eye of the baſiliſk, dazzles the fear- con- 
founded faculties of the ſelf- devoted 
bird. 1 have examined the fyllogiſms 
of theſe ſophiſts, that ſeem to have 
confounded all philoſophers, and they 
appear to me ſuch impertinent vagaries 
of the verbal ingenuity of man, that they 
form a deplorable evidence of the dif- 
tance of the human mind from its in- 
tellectual acme. The mind arrived at 
this ſtate poſſeffes full power to procure 
happineſs to its effence, and all abſtrac- 
tion beyond that point, proves its Weake | 
neſs by its eee | | 
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of all action, impenetrable to all hu- 

man knowledgmee. 
1 The nobleſt production of motion is 
the animation of matter, which combines 
it into an organization capable of much 
action; the long continuance of which 


-uſes the machine, and diſſolves it into its 


primary ſtate, from which it again re- 
turns into animation, and forms an eter- 
: nal revolution of combination and diſſo- 
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The moſt — animal machine 
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8 the vis, or ſoul of 5 and cauſe 
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Tais machine is formed of particles 
| of matter, organized ſo as to re- 
ſemble a corded inſtrument of muſic of 
five ſtrings, which correſponds with the 
Ave ſenſes, ' The intellectual © faculties 
hold the bow and play; and the paſſions 
form the ſtops upon the handle of the 
inftrument, and if juſt tones are pro- 
duced, fimultaneouſſy or ſuceeſſively their 
harmony and melody forms what is cal- 
led an agreeable tune or air, or well-being 
and happineſs, of which man is conſcious, 
and is ſuperior, and differs in that quality 
alone from the inanimate inſtrument. 
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The inceptive power of motion can 

- No more be accounted for in the animal, 
* in . other part of matter; nor 
A+ 1 -_ ſhould 
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mould the He at all Inter the 
1 2 5 obviouſly impoſſible. 

5 The volition , or operation of the in- 
tellectual faculties to procure” this: agreea- 
ble air, 'or well being of its eſſence, is 


all that merits the concern of a well-or- 
ee man. 
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The alt man 1 A « ſubject n that de- 
mands the whole attention and capacity 
of intellect to inveſtigate, not the origin, 
but means and end of his exiſtence. On 
his action or motion depends the well- 
kgs of all animate and inanimate mat- 

We have proved that animals are 
erty or canals of identity, to receive 
matter in its eternal revolution. The 
connection or communion of matter with 
matter is ſeen by the conſtant tranſmu- 
tation of it in aliment, diſſolved and di- 
geſted by animated bodies; the diſſolu. 
tion of which bodies, abſorbed by the 
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elements, return to vegetation and ani- 
mation, and continue this change, (not 


way of * to all FRE: ) 
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identity, which is but the tune of the in- 
ſtrument, and has no connection with 


nature, which is formed by matter alone. 
How this is formed we know as little of, 


as the connection between fire and heat; 


but we have an inſtinctive and conſcious 
teſtimony, that we are immortal parts of 
the great integer, Nature; that we have 


exiſted from, and ſhall continue to exiſt _ - 


to all eternity, though our identities 


| have been interrupted by the weakneſs 


of reminiſcence, or e oy the de- 


cay of gexth- 


A _ * üß 1 1 AG to 
identity alone, may not be able to con- 
ceive its eternal connection with nature, 


but ut I defy a mind, that has arrived at the 
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xcm3 of intelle&, and confiders the in- 
deſtructibility of matter to ſeparate itſelf 
from its internal integer, though it can 
have no Wes” o the quis: 147 
neftion.* 


The utility of this doctrine is indiſpu- 


table, as it ſhews us that we ſhall partici- 


pate, in preſent' and future, of all the 
evil that our vice or violence may bring 
upon the great maſs of nature, in the 
fame manner, that the ſobriety or intem- 
perance of youth prepares a healthy or 


diſordered old age, and that no clemency 


of an imaginary power or deity, can re- 
lieve us from the preſent or future conſe- 
_— of our own actions. q 


= The river that is loſt in the ocean, though its 


identity is no more, does not ceaſe to exiſt and 


undergo all the agitations and eruptions of the 
Tea, and returns to a river again: and thus it is 
with the connection of man and nature. 1 
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Such a religion or doctrine would not 
fail, if univerſally taught, to render all 
mankind wiſe; - virtuous, and happy.— 
The tyrant would trenible at the cruelty | 
he prepares for another identity—the vio- } 
lent or vicious man would ceaſe to per- 9 
petuate his brutality, leſt his ſucceeding 
identity be animated to a world of mi- 
{ery ; and the brute creation would be 
entitled to more humanity. than our own 
ſpecies, leſt their dumbgeſs might con- 

== ceal the pain man inflict, and left he in 
- = future, aſſuming che identity of a brute, 
1 might ſuffer that pain his inhumanity had 
1 cauſed and Ryman. e 


1 


The abſ urd and cruel inſtitutions of 
| ſociety to tyrannize over nature, by 
I multiplying the wants and ſpecies of hu- 
manity, by ſubſtituting power to peace, 

| | labour to repoſe, riches to happineſs, — 
| 1 Y Original violence having deſtroyed truth 
2 in the abſtract, or its great n ſyſ- 
3 ES tem, 
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1 
tem, mankind, by operating in a con- 
tracted ſyſtem of relative truth, perpetuate 
miſery for their preſent and future iden- 
tities. 3 85 


When the human capacity ſhall arrive 
at intellectual exiſtence, and conceive _ 
intuitively the ſacred doctrine of the 
unity and eternity of all nature, the 
whole moral ceconomy of humanity will 
be changed—the ſyſtem of nature will be 
known—lſelf will be diſcovered—happt- 
neſs will be ſtudied—and man, in the 
plenitude of intellectual -exiſtence, will 
be brought to a ſtate of enlightened na- 
ture; or abſolute liberty, directed and 
controuled by a wiſe volition, to obtain 
the end of well-being to ſelf, or fellow- 
ſelfs, or all ſenſitive creatures. 
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Tre vo LIT! ON 


RODUCED by phyſical or moral! 

cauſes is firſt examined by the judge- 
ment, and effects an harmonious or diſ- 
cordant tune, in proportion as it is in- 
N thereby. 


Tze volition of man may be minds 
as the ſource of moral motion, and takes 
its birth from outward or inward impreſ- 
fions. This affection in man, unaccom- 
panied with wiſdom, is often dangerous 
to his well-being, and is very inferior to 
that of brutes, which inflin&t directs in a 
right line- to well-being. Hence the 
origin of coercion, to reſtrain the volition 
which would have anſwered all the end 
of wiſdom, had not mankind, from an 

in- 


CW 
increaſe of population, | ſeparated inte 
feveral ſocieties, each of which became 
an individual, with its own unwiſe voli- - 
tion. Different affociations baving no 
coercion to reſtrain them, waged war on 
each other, and their violence, or evil 
volition unreſtrained, forced mankind 
into the aſylum of civilization, where 
they met a monſter of coercion, who de- 
voured their liberty and happineſs, in 
order to aſſure to them their miſerable 
_ Exiſtence, bo 


In proportion as wiſdom augments or 
approaches, coercion muſt diminiſh, or 
recede, and this is exemplified in the 
preſent ſtate of different nations—thoſe 
- poſſeſs moſt liberty who poſſeſs moſt 
wiſdom. The latter muſt always pre- 
cede ; for ſhould the former dare aſſume 
the precedence, it changes Tato licen- 
tiouſneſs, and wiſdom flies from its ſo- 
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'Tuz JUDGEMENT 


15 that power of the mental qualities, 
to affort, to relate, to compare the 


ideas preſented to it, to draw therefrom 


juſt inferences, juſt de ductions, and to 
preſerve or direct the volition in a ſtrait 


line to truth, and is the great moral ex- 
cellence of che machine called man: 


"__— 


* 


When this machine i is organized ii in 
the above perfect manner, it muſt, when 
played upon, ever produce a melodious 

Other machines, that are leſs perfectly 
organized, and where this faculty may 
be wanting, are ſtill capable of perform- 
ing the ſame melody, but then they muſt 
follow the example of the firſt, which an- 

. ſwets 


t 9) 

ſwers to the leader of the band, and they 
may acquire the habit of playing well, 

though they do not in ſo eminent a de- 

gree feel the conſciouſneſs, or know the 
cauſe of the melodious tune; which they 
produce by imitation, as the better does 
by invention, by which it muſt receive a 


a eien of Fleaſure. 

3 DE] n 8 

1 reign of the mental powers, and places 

3s throne in the mind, holding a moſt 


1 deſpotic empire over the volition, whoſe 
=  geſfidence is in the heart. This it muſt 
| J i treat with uncommon ſeverity ; for upon 
3 the leaſt indulgence it rebels, and drives 
1 judgement from its throne, and even 
Vv!ben it aſſumes an abject poſture of ſup- 
2 plication to wait with reſignation the ſo» 
23'2F vereign decree, its treachery muſt {til} 

be ſuſpected, and it mult not be ſuffered 


to approach even the fteps of the throne ; 
pay, with all theſe precautions, it has 
been 
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. 
been known to menace its ſovereign, and 
influence decrees, which judgement ima- 
gined of pure motive. It employs an 
officious emiſſary, often named vanity, 
who whiſpers in the ear of judgement to 


obtain a partial decree for volition, which 


it conceals behind its flowing robes. In 
ſhort judgement can never be ſecure till 
it has elevated its throne to a pinnacle, 
where the whiſpers of the emiſſary, and 
the ſupplications of volition, can never 


reach. 


If we attend to the polemical writings 
of nick- named philoſophers, and the con- 
verſation of modern diſputants, we ſhall 
be ſenſible on what a low and humble 
throne judgement is ſeated, and what 
power the emiſſary, vanity, poſſeſſes; for 
their diſputes tend only to ſupport, and 
not to form an opinion; and truth and 
triumph with them are ſynonimous. If 
we would demonſtrate by obſervation the 
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powers of volition over judgement, the 


clubs in St. James's ſtreet, and the con- 
duct of ſome auguſt perſonages, reſem- 
ble and equal in the great powers and 


excellence of intelligence, reflection, and 
anticipation of the Caribbee Indians, who 
play for their beds in the morning, and 
cry for them at night, as the former for 
their loſt eſtates. 


Having, by. this allegory, ſhewn the 


powers and properties of the animal ma- 


chine, Man, I ſhall proceed to inveſti- 
gate his eſſence and end of exiſtence * 
and firſt of his | 
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E find in the combination of the 
body of. matter, called man, tyo 
powers, one paſſive, and the other ac- 
tive. The firſt is the corporeal power, 
formed of the viſtble. and tangible parts, 
called body: the other is the reſult of 
the organization of that body forming 
the power vulgarly called ſoul. The bo- 
dy, by its organs of eyes, ears, mem 
bers communicate with the ſoul, and 
carry to it that intelligence, which the 
ſoul adminiſters in procuring well- being 
to: the body, and conſtantly directs it to 
objects of pleaſure, and warns it againſt: 
thoſe of pain. Where theſe component- 
parts are perfect, the machine is moved: 
in a right line to well-being, unleſs in- 
B 6 terruptedi 
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» = terrupted by ſome extraneous power over 
which it has no controul. 


= - The corporeal part of this machine is, 
=_ as it were a canal or duct, to receive ex- 
traneous matter, and to communicate to 
_ it gn its momentary paſſage the pleaſure 
of conſciouſneſs or exiſtence ; for the fo- 
reign matter incorporates every moment . 
in the machine, by reſpiration and ali- 
ment, paſſes with ſuch velocity, that 
thought can form no period of abſolute, 
corporeal, or mental identity. The te- 
ther of the memory, which laſts no lon» 
ger than the nerve, its agent, vibrates, 
conveys epochas of pain and pleaſure, or 
exiſtence, to the circulating matter, and 
this is what is vulgarly underſtood by 
identity, and which ceaſes, upon the 
decompoſition of the corporeal and men- 
tal union, and releaſes itſelf in all nature, 
from which it is impoſſible, even in 
thought, to ſeparate it, 


All 


=_— 


, and : 
All nature is intereſted ; that is, all jeg 
parts, called I, you, he; which are, 
were, and will be eternally a part of na- 
ture, in keeping theſe canals, or felfiſty 


identities of perſons, in order that mat- 
ter may be aſſured happineſs and well. 
being in its eternal revolution. 


The eſſence of man may be ſimply 
and intelligibly defined to be matter or- 
ganized ſo as to procure a volition, and 
to poſſeſs means to gratify the ſame, to 
procure judgement, which may direct 
that volition and means to well-being, 


and happineſs of the man. Whatever 


oppoſes that judgement, muſt be inimi- 
mical to man, as what aids it muſt he 
friendly. 


Nothing proves ſo ſtrongly the falſe 
principles of civil inſtitutions, as the po- 
litical tenet of neceſſity to keep the people 
in ignorance. This tenet is juſtified upon 

3 con- 
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8 
38 ) 
eonſiderations of relative truth: for ex- 
ample, ſuppoſe any one nation, to cul- 


tivate truth; in proportion as this ad- 


vanced coercion would recede, and ul- 


timately leave mankind in a ſtate of abſo- - 
Inte liberty, which would be employed 
in happineſs, or a ſtate of pleaſure, re- 


poſe, and content. If the neighbouring 
nations continued in a ſtate of ignorance, 
coercion would oblige them to ſubſtitute 


power to pleaſure, ambition to repoſe, | 
and-riches to content. This dif poſition 
would lead them to invade their happy 


neighbours, to ſubdue and enſlave them; 
but as moral ptinciples, like ſeed in the 


earth, may be diſperſed, and trod to 


deſtruction; yet ſome will not fail to 


take root, and which will not fail to 


invigorate and multiply, and to cover 
che whole earth with its vegetation. 


: Nations tremble, therefore, at this ef- 
fe of truth, and dread the revolution 
559g TN or 


89 
or innovation, which may change their 
acorns into oaks, though theſe latter muſt 
ultimately vegetate over all nature, and 
ſhade the world from the injuries of 1 i | 
norance and violence. 


* 


The innovations that truth muſt natu- 
rally bring about, would not appall ſtrong 
minds, if they reflected, that the agita- 
tion the falling pebble of truth cauſes in 
the centre of the lake, ſubſides into eaſy; - 

undulations, and ſpread themſelves to 
the extremities, without injuring the wa- 
ters.. The innovations of error are alone 
to- be dreaded. Truth and Nature, like 

a hurricane, oppoſe the recoiling frothy 
waves, and never ſuffer a calm upon the 
lake of humanity, while error continues 
to trouble its waters. 


Of what little value is the preſent pe- 
riod of exiſtence, compared to eter- 
nity how. important is that reform which 

promiſes... 
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WT: 
. _ promiles eternal happineſs to our immor- 
tal connection with nature, when this eſ - 
ſence diſſolves, and breaks our preſent 
form of connection with nature, and when 
che elements in motion may convey our 
connections to the climes of Africa, ſome 
members of the Britiſh ſenate, not yet 
arrived at a ſtate of intellectual exiſtence, 
who vote the continuation of African 
ſlavery and miſery, no doubt perpetuate 
chat injuſtice and cruchy to their own 
connections, or future eſſence in nature. 
However this doctrine of con nection 
may confound and dazzle, from its no- 
velty and importance, minds unuſed 
io abſtract contemplation, or the com- 
mon exerciſe of thought, to an intel - 
lectual mind, that can invert its powers 
upon ſelf, it becomes intuitive, eaſy, 
and almoſt demonſtrative, by the univer- 
ſal transformation of matter into matter, 
and the impoſſibility to conceive the ceſ- 
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„ I. 
95 nation, though we cannot imagine th * 


mode of connection with nature. 


Ta us now conſider what are the th 


that diſorder theſe canals, or oppoſe this 


machine, man, in his progreſs on the 
right line to well-being, or happineſs. 
Firſt, let them be conſidered in an indis 
vidual ſtate. 


In this ſtate his opponents or enemicy 
are, phyſical ilts, as hunger, beaſts, ſick. 


neſs, diforder of the elements, and ene< 
mies of his own ſpecies. Theſe alter- 


nately interrupt his repoſe, and deſtroy 


him. His mental faculties, in a pro- 


greſſive improvement, lead him ta 
aſſociation, which may guard him 
againſt theſe evils; but as the facul- 
ties of the mind are ſlow in improve- 
ment, affociation, though flow in its 
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STATE: OF ; ASSOC LATION. 
Ta E fink ſtate of PREY which 
was domeſtic, ſeems to have been 
well adapted to the enjoyment of animal 
happineſs, or corporeal well-being, by 
their mutual aid in building houſes, 
nurſing! in ſickneſs, procuring proviſion, 
and increaſing defence againſt the com- 
mon enemy; improving their mental 
powers and ſenſual pleaſures, by com- 
munication. In this ſtate, however cor- 
poreally grateful, the mental faculties 
had no power, either to give a conſciouſ- 
neſs of exiſtence, or intellectual happi-. 
neſs, and could not arreſt the evil pro- 
greſs of too extenſive aſſociation, which. 
introduced the violences of perſonal ty- 
ranny, aſſumption of property, and pub-. 
ic, or. civilized coercion, © which de- 
nou 


. ©" 
Aroyed all liberty, and with it happt- 


Ide progreſs of the extenſion of aſſoci- 
ation, no doubt, will at length ſo improve 
the mental faculties, that it will diſcover 
chat ſtate, individual and ſocial, which 
the eſſence of man requires, to procure 
EIT WE exiſtence. 


n vidi 3 
fo long muſt public coercion 5 but this 
ſhould only be exerciſed over violators. 
I know but one inftance where this has 
the ſlighteſt pretext of juſtification, which 
is, in compelling - the individual to la- 
 bour his proportion of ſoil, which gives 
ſubſiſtence to the ſociety ; but this would 
be rendered abſolutely unneceſſary by 

_ the example of education; for as the la- 
' bour of one would maintain twenty, the 
unconquerable indolence of a few per- 
"A individuak, who might reſiſt the 

| force, 


© ( 45 ) 

force of education, can never be a ſuſſi- 
cient reaſon to employ coercion,. which 
is the demon of all ſenſitive nature. Be- 
ſides, the example of many Indian tribes, 

who cultivate the foil in common, and 
have ſubſtituted the habit of cuſtom and 
education to coercion, demonſtrate this 
civilized error, and ſhews the ſuperio- 
rity of uncorrupted inſtin& over cor- 
rupted and prejudiced reaſon, by con- 
ducting the animal, man, nearer to a 
tate of well-being ; though this can only 
be perfected and ſecured by e 

reaſon. | 


The preſent mode of aſſociation is 
founded upon error and ignorance. The 
competition of nations for riches and 
power has obliged them to ſacrifice hap- 
pineſs to thoſe objects, and ſtates and in- 
dividuals are both the victims of this 
folly. 


; Let 
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Let us review the life of man in the 
preſent ſtate of civilization. The poor 


man, upon whoſe labour depends the 
riches of the ſtate, is, by the avarice 
and policy of the great, obliged to ſuch 


exceſſive tail, that reduces him to a mere 
animal exiſtence, and a premature and 


painful diſſolution. He is ſo vellicated 
; by the goad of neceſſity, that his mind, 


attached to the object of his labour, 
leaves him no repoſe, in which alone 
the faculty of thought can extend it- 
ſelf, and acquire c onſciouſneſs of exiſ- 
tence; ſo chat his body becomes a pain- 
ful duct, or ſtage of matter, in its eter- 
nal revolution. The rich and powerful, 
who cauſe this evil, are themſelves no 


leſs unhappy though relieved from the 


goad of neceſſity, they impoſe upon 
others, to urge them to exceſſive labour 


Athey take not ſufficient to procure them 


health, and this reduces them to a ſtate 


of languor, from which they ſeek relief 


EI 


132 2 by 


| 


CH'Y 


by the occupation of the mind, which, 
though it cures that diſorder, cauſes, by 
ſedentary occupations, a variety of other 
more painful An. 9 5 
The moral lo of chaſtity wt Wh 
with greater violence the rich than the 
poor. The former from their diet have 
irritable habits of blood, which inflame 
the paſſions, and theſe are inceffantly. 
expoſed to the temptations attendant on 
the conduct of high life, while the poor 
is freed from this torment; under all its 
cauſes : I allude here to the females; for 
the males, who have contrived by ſu- 
perior wiſdom to impaſe this law upon 
the weaker ſex, diſavows its duties, and 
diſeaſe, premature and painful old age, 
and death revenge this treachery; for 
by impoſing continency upon the whole > 
community, ſome few, whoſe ſenſe or 
ſenſibility ſee and break through the 
cobweb fetters of imagination, and claim 
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the aſylum of nature from the ſmallneſs 
of their number, ſecking ſubſiſtence in 


the brutal luſt of their tyrants, become 
repoſitories, or common ſewers of fuck 


peſtilential diſeaſes, that man, like the 


| n - 6 e eee 


Te los of chaſtity are intended to 
promote population, and population to 


_ nereaſe- defence. Would it not be wiſer 
to conſider, whether an unhappy people 
ought to be augmented, or deſerve to be 


defended; or whether it is acting as be- 
comes intellectual beings, conſcious of 


their eternal connection with the integer 


of nature, to augment the quantity of 
matter in animal revolution, while the 
ducts or ſtages of identities are formed to 


' communicate miſery to paſſive matter, 
and perpetuate it to the active, or pro- 


' FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS | 
OW 
MATTER. 


HE mind is overwhelmed with 
aſtoniſhment when it refle&s, that 
the intelle&ual faculties ſeem to have loſt : 
their natural gravitation towards ſelf, and 
are conſtantly propelled from their true 
center. They have formed, or imagined 
a knowledge of motion, by an univerſal 
intelligence—they have diſcovered the 
laws of planetary revolutions of diſtant 
worlds—they have diſcovered the va- 
rious laws of nature in the parts of its 
own inhabited world, and the center ſelf - 
1s as unknown and neglected, as if it was 
a non- entity. 
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What can' be the cauſe of this moral 
phenomenon ; it would ſeem as if nature 
had, by the propelling force of prejudice 

and error, elevated the mind to a great 
diſtance from its center, that it might, 
like a bomb, be removed to that height, 
that its returning and falling momentum 
would carry it to the center of the earth, 
or ſelf, where it would meet eternal re- 


poſe. - 


The fictions or the corruptions of the 
imagination, when conſidering univerſal 
motion, are abſurd and uſeleſs ; and it 
is unworthy of human reaſon to combar 
the errors of mankind, formed in the re- 
veries of the imagination upon this ſub- 
Jt. The only dignified and uſeful ope- 
ration of the mental faculties, unbiaſſed 
by the prejudices of cuſtom and educa- 
tion, is to conſider the motion and na- 

_ tre of ſell. 


. CC 


My 


. 


My mind is filled with amazement 


when Ireview the paſt ages of the world, 


and find every ſubject that thought and 
erudition, and capacity, and the ſubje& 


ſelf, of that infinite importance, that us 
very compariſon annihilates every other 


almoſt, without e 1 S l | 
vnn ne ge e k hte: 


What applauſe a Roh: 15 Pro- 


e Copernicus, and Newton obtained St] 


by diſcovering the planetary ſyſtem ?— 


What benefit has mankind received 285 | 


nom? 1 know of none. - 


What will that WAI 1 ad 


ſhall form rather than diſcover the moral 


ſyſtem, and prevent the terreſtrial bo- 
dies from moving in eccentric. and de- 
ſtructive colliſion? He will be amply re- 
compenſed by the proportion of happi- 
neſs, he, as a part of the great integer 

C2 of 


Dr 
rr we 


ff 


of nature, - will receive from his zealous 


_ praiſe eh e 11 e 


i through the medium of perſuaſion, its 


No Pe 52 ) 


ſtudy; for that mind which has force to 


make ſuch a diſcovery, can receive no re- 


compence from the articulated ſounds of 


>. 
_ | 


Self is 1 1 n e Sol 
hk nature ; and though its vibration 1s 


ſtrong upon the ſenſe of feeling, thought 
can give it no form. It revolves about 
the univerſal center of nature in the mo- 


ral world, and is connected with the 
infinite orbit of other ſelfs, by the radii 
of ſym pathy, which is to the moral, 
what attraion | is to the 1 9 5 


em 
88 f 


The quality of willing for ſelf alone 
may be called its coheſion, or gravita- 
tion, and the quality of affimilating 


own 


. 

own will and che will of others, is * 
force of attraction, which forms its cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal force, like that of 
material bodies... With theſe two quali - 
ties every moral ſelf would revolve about 
"ts integer nature, as a center, and all 
the dreadful collifions of humanity would 
ceaſe to form a chaos, and-move in all 
the harmony and order of the celeſtial 

bodies, round the ſun of truth, in the 


orbits of enlichtened and nn | 


The firſt blow given by man, in a ſtate 
of ighorance, to the chain or connection 
of ſelf and nature, by violating the will 
of a fellow- creature, has cauſed ſuch a 


dreadful vibration, that threatens an eter- 


nal durability; and the epocha of its re- 
laxation or diminution will be, that 
when human reaſon ſhall be declared free, 


and every thing that checks its mon 
A ſhall 
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Or SELF. 


a, proof of ſuperior excellence in 
the aliecug faculties is that to which 
2 being muſt elevate itſelf, to look down 
upon this labyrinth, whoſe paths are in- 
explorable to the man who walks within 
its confines. 


Self, | as a part of all nature, 11 mor 
tal and univerſal, and thovgh identity of 


matter and mind ſeparate, , and their 
combination or identity is annihilated by 
death ; yet ſelf, as a part of nature, can 
never be annihilated, and pervades. all 


nature in its revolutions and operations, 


and ſelf is as much concerned in the pre- 


fent or future health or happineſs of- all 
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HAT a wonderful poſition—whas | 
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8 as the toe is concerned i m that 


| of the body. 


Men who have no ſuperſtitious fears,. 
fuppole the diffolution of the body to end 
their concern with nature; but if their 
mental faculties were ſtill more. en- 
Ightened, they would ſee, that particu- 


lar combinations of matter, called intel- 


lectualized bodies, are but ſtations or inns 
to receive matter in its revolution, „and 


that thoſe inns are to be regulated by 
| laws and policy, to give comfort and 
Pleaſure to matter in its eternal revolu- 


tion or paſſage, and from which ſelf can. 


| never fe PU its connektion. 


e may be divided into two parts, 
intellectualized and unintellectualized, 


and theſe are conſtantly changing places; : 
To that the former, by wiſe operations, 


labours to the happineſs of both. By 
education and conſtitutions good moulds 


are formed to receive matter, and by a: 
wiſe government happy inns. or reſting 


places are provided; and while it enjoys = 
this happineſs it has produced, it pre- _—_ 
pares it for unintellectualized matter, Y 


and prepares it for its own return in 
the general revolution. 


EL This power of the wunan nine fe: 
parate from its own identity, and gene- 
ralize itſelf. with that of nature, preſents 7 
the ſame difficulty to civilized and im- | 
proved, though not perfect underſtand- 
ings, as the eternal durability of. matter 


would to a ſavage mind. He fees matter 5 
diſſolve, and therefore thinks it deſtroyed; =» 


ſo improved minds, ſeeing identity ann.. 
tilated, cannot eternalize it with the | 1 
| identity of nature. 7 


The Es of 01 idea muſt alſo 
increaſe the difficulty, for it may firſt | 
ariſe in a mind. employed in contem- 

| 1 plating 
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plating 1 its own ideas, and not learning 


thoſe of others; in the latter caſe the 
faculty of thought may not be improved, 
yet the technical or external operations 
of the mind muſt be in acquiring the ſci- 


ence of logic, which gives body and 


powet- of communication to thought; 
without which the mind cannot transfer 
its wiſdom to another object, which is 
uſeful, and even neceſſary by aſſimila- 
ting thoſe objects to itſelf in order t to 


form ſocial happineſs. 


* bis at Delay or unity of all 
nature has beſide the proofs of proba- 
bility from intellectual inference, it de- 
monſtrates xſelf plainly to the lenſes by 
ſympathy. _ © | 

The cries of an animal ſuffering pain 
affect with pain every ſenſitive animal 
within its hearing; and the acclamation 
or Joy N + Ys 2 5855 in the ſame 

4 1 man- 
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manner, though not ſo general. If A 


feels the pain of B, and the latter only 


feels the cauſe, there muſt be an oecult 
relation between the two bodies; and 


this can be explained only by ſuppoſing 


them parts of the ſame integer; and 


their ſpecific identities and bodies com- 


ponent parts of the univerſal maſs e 


5 of nature. 


Viiliry ſhould be the only light orbla- 
con, which ought to guide the intellec-' 


tual faculty in its progreſs towards well- 
Doug or . FANS 1 


Metaphyſicians d paſs the 


point of utility when they go beyond the 
volition of man; for this is the triie! 
ſource of moral motion, which is to ar- 
range moral bodies in the intellectual 
ſy tem of well-being or tiappinets, and 
to the formation, controul, and guidance 
of this power, all true and pure intellect 


C6 SOR Will 


3 
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TL LY 


will operate and neglect all trivial pur- 
ſuit of extraneous knowledge of art and 
ſeience, which ſhould alone be permitted: 
to accupy the labours of the mind, when 
it has arrived at the acme of perfection, 
and may then ſerve to angment the plea- 
ſures and comforts of intellectual exiſ- 
tence, without impeding the: progreſs or 
9895 U to arrive at kin point. 


10 promote the ſtudy of ſelf, best 6 
grips. and much ſalitude is ne- 
ceſlary; for in the world, or ſociety, va- 
nity is ſuch an enemy to truth, that it 
conſtantly prefers and recommends error, 

which marks the triumph of opinion, as 
inyeſtigation, indecifion, and doubt im- 
_ plies ignorance. Hence that imperti- 
= * nent logomachy of private converſation, 
=  - where loquacity is. miſtaken for ability, 
1 and where, ſurrounded by ignorance, : 
= on | * it ſhines 3 in. 
= _ the dark. 
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fs © thoſe long harangues i in public: 


aſſemblies, that by fatiguing the me- 


mory, confound the judgement, and 
force their auditors into ſuch a labyrinth. 
of error, that the clue of decifion has, 
not length enough to reach from the 


exit of truth to the extenſive mazes. of 


TE IgE > 


The mind of exon vigour, Dov pro- 
ceeds upon the reſearch of truth, muſt 


reſolve never to be aſhamed of ignorance, 
but only of error, and the moment this 


reſolution. is formed, the ſucceſs of the 


purſuit is affured ; for true wiſdom con- 


fiſts in knowing bow little is to be known, 


and that this little is, however, ſufh- 
cient for the purpoſes of well-being and. 


happineſs. 


I pronounce, without the leaſt heſita- 
non, all learned or ingenious men, in 
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the purſuits of arts and. ſciences, abſo- 


' happineſs depend; and if one millionth 


111 


e 1 | 
Die fools, and void of wiſdom, unleſs 
they have firſt obtained a knowledge of 
ſelf. This being procured other ſtudies 
may be followed as matter OO pleaſure 


: and amuſement. | 


2 * 


N Mankind x have hitherto confounded 
the qualities of knowledge and wiſdom ;. 
many have poſſeſſed the former, and in 
a moſt eminent degree; but none the 
latter, even in the ſmalleſt degree; and 
Sir Iſaac Newton, when compared to 
beings endowed with wiſdom, is, as the 
poet obſerved, a mere ape, and all his 
knowledge becomes puerility in compa- 


nion with wiſdom; or the knowledge of 


What benefit is it to mankind to diſ- 
cover the laws of the natural world, which 
they cannot improve in preference to mo- 
ral laws, upon which their exiſtenee and 


part 


1 
. 


CV 
part of the intellectual labour of man 
that has been employed on the former, 
had been employed in the latter, the 
age of the poets would have been veri- 
fied, and man would, ages ago, have 
obtained a ſtate of intellectual exiſtence, | 
and enlightened nature. 
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PERSONAL 1 IDENTITY, 


- SHALL conſider i it in the St of 
man; here it feems formed, or con- 
fiſts in the vibrations of nerves, which 
are the cauſes of intellect; when this 
vibration ceaſes, memory ceaſes, and 
with it identity, for many remember 
nothing when at the age of ten, and none 
at the age of two years; fo that identity 
is. often annihilated during the exiſtence 
of the hody. Identity of mind and body 
= can. never be fixed by matter, for that 
= tranſmutes.and exchanges itſelf for freſh. 
. matter every moment, and the mind ſuf- 
fers the ſame changes; ſo that identity 
dwells only in the vibration of the 
nerves, which communicates and perpe- 
tuates itſelf to freſh matter; and occa- 
Fons this: canal or mould of matter to- 


65 * a 
be ſenũidle of pain and pleaſure; and a 
higher conſciouſneſs of intellectual ex- 
iſtence of I, he, and you, directs the 
machine to pleaſure, | and teaches it to 
avoid pain, and proves that the diſſolu- 
tion of I, he, and you, by death or me» 
mory, is the ſame thing. That Nature 
will perpetuate your identity in her ow] 
—that nerves will vibrate in future iden- 
| ities, in which you will participate as 
you did in che perſonal one at two years 
old, though you have loſt all remem- 
brance of it. And I, he, and vou, 
mean no more than oa: ej 
integer of nature. N 
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I. i dus sg carmen 2 
into which nature runs its plaſtic matter, 
take particular forms, and theſe being 
uſed or broken, are returned to the great | 
maſs fermented or mixted up therewith, 
and return to the mould as formerly. 
The potter, who executes this work or 

EOS e the 


*->;, the cauſe of motion in watt, wm rea 
7 "dave any idea of. 


Al 8 of the PR mind to | 
Ave «be cauſe of motion, is as weak 
and puerile an act as jumping up to 
catch at aſtar; and an enlightened mind 
never attempts to diſcover the primary 
cauſe of motion, even in his own ex- 
aence, but contents itſelf with the 
ſecondary cauſes producing volition, 
and will entirely occupy itſelf to diſco- 
ver means to direct that motion or vo · 
licion, with which it is impelled in a di- 
rect line to well-being or *. | 


— 
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* The known cauſes of 2 are 
hunger, luſt, and fear; the firft to ſup- 
port, the ſecond to propagate, and the 
third. to preſerve the exiſtence of the 
animal; theſe are the known cauſes of 


« + + 40 2 gn A Dt 


1 moral motion, and called paſſions, which 
are conveyed by vibrating nerves to the 


| oh 
heart. Let us now obſerve, what are 
the powers to direct theſe EO to 
8 f 


1 upon the A by 
means of the ſenſes or corporeal nerves, 
whoſe vibrations all terminate in the 
head, and form what is called the mind, 
made up of the faculties of conception, 
memory, and judgement; the province = 
of the firſt is to collect the outward. obs = 
jets, or form types thereof; the ſecond. 
to preſerve them when once received, 
and the laſt, by affociating them pra- 
perly, gives the ſentiment or opinion, 
- Which is the cauſe of volition or action. 

Theſe form a triumvirate, which if all 
the colleagues are equally good, would 
guide the animal unerringly to the end 
of exiſtence, happineſs; but ſhould it 
happen that one of theſe are corrupted, 
the other two muſt be infected, n, 
2 of government. 


As 


(a) 
As thus: if the animal is imprelſeq by 
means of the viſual ſenſe, with the ap- 


ce of an egg; he is at that time 


impelled with the paſſion of hunger. A: 
prieſt tells him he muſt net eat it; his 


ronceptions are perverted by the ideas of 
the prieſt, his memory burthened and in- 
| cumbered with falſchood, and his judge-- 


ment corrupted by the mal-adminiftra- 
tion of its colleagues. And in the ſame 


manner the gratifications of the other 
| paſſions may be impeded, and the ani- 


1 line Fes 


ISS, | 


- Validion of the rs r 


5 ns to direct it, require that the 


latter ſhould be under no controul, in 


order for the animal to be in a ſtate of 


well-being, individually, however, as 

ſuch a ſtate is incompatible with the ex- 

cellency of his nature. We muſt con- 
, | 3 8 \ | , | | to dep 
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fider him in union ih; ters of bis 7 
By this union, however, he can give 
up none of his individual liberty; and 
aſſociates to facilitate and ſecure the free 
operation of his mental faculties, and his 
volition; in the firſt aſſociations amongſt 
mankind, if the free will of man had 
been forced or violated, the paſſion of 
fear would immediately have diſſolved 
the aſſembly. We may ſuppoſe in this 
firſt ſtate of ſociety, any two men under 
the impulſe of the ſame paſſion of hun- 
ger, luſt, or fear, if they found an egg, 
would they conteſt it or divide it. If 
judgement was weak, as in the brute 
creation, theywould conteſt it with their 
ves, but if ſtrong they would certainly 
divide the egg; as no one could hope g 
to preſerve his on perſon invielate, if 1 
he encroached on the liberty of another 
The ſame ſhould a woman preſent her- 
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(700 
felf to two men, both under the impulſe 
of the paſſion of luſt; if ſavages, they 
would conteſt her like brutes; if wiſe, 
they would aſfimilate their will to hers, 
NC eee FR. on. 


* 


8 obtain 8 or 8 : 
pinch, i is neceſſary that he ſhould en- 
joy an abſolute ſtate or liberty, to will for 
himſelf, but not for others; which may 
be effected by means of good govern - 
tent and good education, which will re- 
nee comect and refarim each other. 


Perſonal — is 1 date 5 mat · 
ter holding a conſciquſueſs of exiſtence, 


and power of motion to procure happi- 


neſs for the preſent, and thereby perpe- 


tuate it in every ſtage of its tranſmuta · 


tion or revolution, and no change of that 


identity, by memory or death, can diſ- 


ſoltde the connection with its integer 


Nature, which, like a river abſorbed by 


(n) 
the ocean, tranſmutes into all form of 
matter, and returns to a river again. 


. The vegetables, animals, and water, 
incorporate every day by aliment into 
ſelf or identity; it is of conſequence 
therefore to all Nature, that this duct 
they are to paſs through, ſhould com- 

municate to them happineſs; and is bur 
the union of all this variegated matter, 
under the influence of the vibratory 
nerve of memory, to feel pleaſure or 
pain, and conſciouſneſs of exiſtence. 
Rivers, vegetables, animals, all Nature 
is intereſted in the intellectual and cor - 
poreal organization of this common 
duct called perſonal identity; and when 
interruptions or ceſſations never affect 
the immortality of nature, it is the in- 
tereſt of matter in motion to procure 
happineſs to matter out of motion, which 
will be reciprocal and perpetuated, if 


1 intel · 
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Jntellectualized matter ſhould be in- 
fluenced by the above reflections. 

The immortal connection between 

upon the mind, it expands the bounds 
of exiſtence, and acquires a new intellec- 
tnal eſſence; and though elevated be- 
yond the eſſences of fellow ſelfs; yet in 

—= the wiſe and meaſured gratification of 

eee ſenſual and full enjoyment of intel- 

| _— lectual pleaſures, it condeſcends into 

1 te orbit of ſociety, and there, by a 

il nice economy of reafon and paſſion, 
plucks the roſe of pleaſure, and eraſes the 
© thorns of pain, to which the inſtitutions 
= - of ignorance have ſubjected the whole 
= human ſpecies, and which error or va- 


nity, co-operate to perpetuate. 


2, 5 This vaſt. and important ſentiment of 
the immortal connection of {elf and Na- 
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ture, regenerates the being in the in- 
ſtant of conception, and effects what the 
ethics and example of ages could never 
procure, the character of a man haſe 
heart, * finding not ſufficient aliment for 
its univerſal ſympathy in the contracted 
points of parental, ſocial, patriotic, hu- 
man affection and love, expands to the 
great circle of ſenſitive Nature, and dries 
up the ſource of evil with the ardor of its 
benevolence: and whoſe exiſtence ſo 


elevated, if not tempered by great wiſ- 


* This connection of identity or being with Na- 
ture paſſes through the infin.te combinations of 
exiſtence and eſſence. I have been from all eter- 
nity paſſing through the ſeveral ſtages of inani- 
mate, vegetable, and animal ſtates; and this truth 
gives me an intereſt to oppoſe, and remove every 
evil from ſenſitive Nature: as I labour to the ad- 
vantage and happineſs, ultimately of my own 

connections, and upon this truth er the whole 
moral ſyſtem of Nature. | 
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pends all the myſtery of the moral world. 


Self is God ſelf is religion ſelf is vir - 


e, wiſdom, truth, bappineſs. The 
greateſt power and operation of the men- 


tal faculties is, to invert and reflect on 


ſelf; for he who gains a knowledge of 


himifelf, will know how to love him- 


{elf; and by making ſelf happy, com- 


municates it to all animated matter. 
Philoſophers, or thoſe who, having broke 
che bonds of puelile error; thought them- 
ſelves wiſe, have all been ignorant of 
ſelf, and called treaſon againſt the ſacred 
2 of ſelf, virtue and e 
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kicks e 8 from the miſt, to 
ink them into the abyſs of error. 


To leere this bie . 
an unconimon exertion of the intellec- 


tual faculties, and is a phenomenon as 


great. inthe moral world, as the river in 


the phyſical world, attempting to flow 
back to its ſource, to: diſcover in order 


to purify it. If the mind in this enor- 
mous attempt ſhould not be ſteady, or 
make its progreſs in a direct line, it will 


be * of wonder nor oC 


Selk! is e of a dy of acihllined 


ae; Producing yolition or moral mo- 


tion, to give life and mind, or under- 
ſtanding. to direct that body or machine, 
called man, to the well-being 1 his 15 
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"When the ning 5 : hoe 0 a 
 procels of abſtraction from education, 
cuſ- 


EY 


cuſtom, and will, gained the iſſue 0 
its ſource, or that point where its motion 
is viſible, it ſurveys the plains, and ſe- 


courſe, to convey fertility to its world, 
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or happineſs to el. 07 
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Þ that ſtate of the animal man, which 
he arrives at by the power of under- 
ſtanding, which being exerted in reflec- 
tion on paſt, preſent, and future, ena- 


bles him to form a volition, or acquire 


a motion, which moves forward unim- 
peded, in a ftate of abſolute liberty, in a 
right line to the well-being of his eſ- 
ſence. . = 
Whatever impedes this volition, for- 
med by the means of the underſtanding, 


- muſt be inimical to the happineſs of 


man. Theſe impediments are either 


phyſical or moral—phyſical, as when he 


hungers the fruit u pon the tree is ele- 
vated beyond his reach moral, as when 


one of his c own ſpecies 1 is in poſſeſſion of 


it, 


x 5 79 y 1 

it, and refuſes to particitate it. Torre. 
move theſe impediments, aſſociations of 
the human ſpecies were formed, by whoſa 
collective bodily force, phyſical impe 
diments were overcome, and by their 
collective mental force, moral ones re- 
moved. I „ a4, * 445 oo" ine, $7 X 22% 
In chis ſtate ſelf ſeems io have acquire 
new relations, or rather to have extended 
its own nature, and by no means to have 
contracted it; or, according to vulgar 

and philoſophical opinions, ancient and 
modern, to ſacrifice its own. happineſs 
to that of ſociety; but om the contrarys 
che volition only is changed, and though 
forced back by the underſtanding, to 
recoil upon its ſource, it acquire a 
greater momentum, and is kept ſteadier 


upon right line to happiseſs, which it 
reaches ſooner, imitating wee ma- 
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0 prove this axiom,” which if elta. 
blifhed will overturn all ancient, and in- 


troduce a new ſyſtem of philoſophy; I 


mall ſuppoſe two individuals, Juſt en- 


tered into a focial ſtate, impelled by the 
moſt powerful of all the paſſions, hun- 
ger, diſcover upon a tree a ſingle piece 
of fruit, which they can acquire only by 
mutuaT aid: : this done, the fruit is found 
too ſmall to fatisfy"the appetite of either; 
and yet they divide de it, though they had 
each a ee rang them to eat 
the whole. This volition, however, does 
not operate, and this is called the facri- 
fice of ſelf to ſociety ; whereas/it is, on 
the contrary, turning the advantage of 


ſociety to the particular advantage of 


ſelf; for the mental | power ſurveying 
conſtantly its own. motion or volition, 
puſhes it back upon the ſource af ſelf, 
to acquire an augmentation; as the firſt 
volition of eating all, is changed to a 


hs 


RY * , wider 


( 81 7 i 0 
wider or greater volition of giving away 
half, _ _ Wai eee FR 
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Were 1 to . dhe mink of FAR 
es my companion would leave me, 
and F ſhould loſe his aid, and conſe- 
quently ſuffer want, I ſhould' alſo be de- 
prived of the paſſion of ſympathy, which 
extends and harmonizes my eſſence; and 
laſtly, I ſhould barter; the great good of 
ſociety, preſent and future, acquired by 
mental reflection, for the enen 
pleaſure of taſte, | 0 


mo 


I ſhall ſuppoſe another inſtance; where 


three individuals are concerned, a fe- 
male and two males, the latter deſire to 
enjoy or cohabit with the former; as they 
cannot participate, as in the caſe of the 
pid there mult be a momentary prefe- 

The ceſſion, however, or check 
of. 5 lige in this caſe, would pro- 


ceed from the paramount volition of li- 


5 berty, 
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berty, Which neven can violate the will 
of another, if the underſtanding is 
ſound, or in its natural ſtate; be- 
cauſe. the reflections which thought 
tuggeſts> upon the nature of forcing 
our will upon another, perverts the 
order of the moral world, and (breaks 
down all fences that guard happineſs or 
welle being, and this for the advantage 
of a momentary preference. The mo- 
ment we ſuffer ſelf to violate, we aſſent 
to its being np Ag and Wu nt the | 
baſis of all wel- being. 


By theſe examples we ſee, that when | 
ſelf, in its volition, directed by judge- 
ment, gives up a little preſent for much 
future good, it makes no ſacrifice, but is 
ever moſt partial when it ſeems the leaſt 
ſo, and that volition when oppoſed, or 
reſiſted by judgement, operates as a 


OI not to ages 225 pre- 


* ſerve 


* 
" 


e 5 


ſerve the water to flow in a current of 


e 


Ik, in the big imer of lt 
its collective force of coercion had been 


employed only againſt perſonal violators, 
there would have been no moral evil at 
this day upon the face of the globe; but 
the torrent of violation having now gained 


a dreadful extent, the enormous cataract 
: oppoſed by the rugged rocks of coercion, ' 


which in attempting to ſtop the deſtrac- 


tive current, turns the inundation upon 
the peaceful meadows, and involves all 


nature in the ſame calamity ; which alle- 


gory repreſents the civil inſtitutions of 


mankind, which, in order to preſerve 


and perpetuate exiitence, have deſtroyed 


the liberty and happineſs of effence/or 
ſelf, that ſubdivifion and partition of all 


nature, into particular identities, to en- 


Joy conſciouſneſs £ and happineſs and mo- 
tion in its diſpenſation and ceconomy,y 
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«ao nature ſeems to have rendered it im- 
podle for ſelf, wittingly and knowingly, 
to do any thing againſt its own happineſs; 
and if it was poſſible that the volition, 
under the guidance of a ſound under- 


ſtanding, ſhould will evil to ſelf, it 
would be the higheft crime in nature to 


execute it; and this proves, that virtue 


and a love are one and the vows 


e 1s that PIO or s of 


er in which the ſenſations of plea- 
ſure predominate either in actual gratifi- 


cation or expectation, which cauſes 
agreeable emotions to fill up the vacuum 
or paſſage from that to enjoyment. 


Violence has given ſo dreadful a con- 
cuſſion and vibration to the univerſal 


_. chain of exiſtence, that policy has in- 


vented inſtitutions, ſolely calculated to 
give tenacity to the links, to preſerve 


B12 | 8 the 


„„ 
che whole from deltrudtion-of avnibita- 


tion. — 77 ; 8 - 


To wave figurative ſpeech; man has 
totally changed the idea of well-being 
into ſtrong or durable being. To con- 


ſtitute happineſs, repoſe is the greateſt 


component part; but the violence of na- 
tions demands a ſacrifice of it to labour, 
which procures population and riches, 
upon which the ſtrength and competition 
of nations and individuals are founded, 


To a regenerated mind in a ſtate of in- 


tellectual exiſtence, repoſe lengthens 


time, moments into hours; hours into 


days, and days into years —years into 


| - ages, and ages into eternity; and wiſdom 


fills up the immenſe ſpace. But the 


ſame repoſe is miſery to an unregenerated 


mind in a ſtate of mere animal exiſtence, 
that has no knowledge of ſelf, and which 


rind the agitation of perpetual occu- 
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pellen, which, like the pendulum, loſe 
Hife with motion. 


Ibe intellectual mind alſo cannot exiſt 
without motion; but it is the undulation 
of the zephir of deſires, corrected by 
the intellectual ſun-ſhine ; whereas the 
motion of animal exiſtence is the tem- 
peſt-toſt veſſel, without the helm of rea- 
ſon; and intellectual lightnings are 
5 dreaded, as they increaſe while they ex- 
poſe the horrors of the ſtorm. 


| The juſtneſs of this allegory is evinced 
by the dread an animal exiſtence has of 
= . repoſe inviting the reflection, which cor- 
= reſponds with the above allegory. The 
= intellectual mind, on the contrary, courts 
itt as the only means of enjoying, en- 
= ſuring, and perpetuating happineſs. — 
The former has little more conſciouſneſs 


_ of exiſtence than the brute, and his hap - 
=. CE which conſiſts in the indulgence 
_ of 


" ** 
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of ſtormy tempeſtuous opflicad; is inter- 
rupted by the leaſt relaxation. The in- 


tellectual mind, on the contrary, fills up 


the period of pure calm enjoyment, with 
the emotions of expectation and reflec- 
tion in repoſe, which. © nas, ns . 
of ne een, | 
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«The. preſent ee of mankind in 
ſociety reſembles the fable of two inimi - 


cal, ferocious beaſts, who continued in 
combat ſo long, watching the aſſault of 
its antagoniſt, that inanition conſumed 
both on the field of battle, as they neg» 
lected to feed, while fury and ſuſpicion 
rivetted their attention on their viſible 
enemy, till death, by n, ee 
over boch. bulk "3524 
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Tbe SOUR enemy to e Te is le 
feats that every individual nation has of 
the theory and practice of truth, leſt if 
its neighbour ſhould not adopt it, his 
ſafety would be expoſed, and every one 
fears to throw the pebble of truth into 
the lake of humanity, leſt the reſiſtance 
of the circumjacent waters, increaſing the 
violent agitation on the center ſelf, ſhould 
overwhelm ' and deſtroy it; whereas it 
would but give that energy or concuſ- 
fion- neceſſary to carry its undulations 
. che ſhore of W-ſeakirive : nature. 
There is no fubjett of ſuch infinite 
importance to mankind, as the augmen- 
tation of judgement or reaſon, which can 
be promoted only by a free and unlimited 
diſquifition of truth, and the evils which 


human nature e ſtyles over all the globe, 
can 


can never be en ga en 1s 
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Was there no evilin nature, thought. 
might then be bound in the ſtrongeſt 
fetters, leſt it might do harm by invent- 
ing error; but as at preſent, when the 


» 


contrary is the caſe, and humanity is put 


to every kind of torture upon the rack 
of coercive inſtitutions, and barbarous. 
cuſtoms, it is ſacrilege to controul the 
power of thought and rebellion, againſt 
reaſon and nature. : 


* 


When the propoſal of emancipating 


the mind from error is heard, every one 


is conſternated, not on his account, but 
on his neighbour's. He thinks that truth 
would not be dangerous to himſelf, 


which proves the reciprocal and uniyer- 


ſal ſuſpicion of others to be a. general 


- calumny, which checks the progreſs of 
rea- 
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reaſon i in the reformation of error, 
removal of miſery, and cfiabliſtimens of 
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pineſs. , We have defined his eſſence th 
be a machine, formed of. mentab:and 
corporeal faculties, poſſeſſing paſſions 
and reaſon, and thewelt-being:oreffence 
of this machine to be the freedom of 
thought and judgement; 10 direct the 
will, and 
executio 
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Vine. nnd e bes placed 
upon a falſe baſis, men. of letters and not 
ideas, vulgarly :dubbed. Philoſophers; 
have accumulated: error upon error to 
prop it up. Some have invented the 
daun pious and axrociogs  perſonificas 

| tions, 


+ > tellectualized animal man, to pro- 
eure the well- being of his eſſence or hap» 


and abſokae liberty to PO 
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tions, to torment and torture thoſe who 


bo not in adoration to the demon of 
their corrupted and unprincipled imagi- 


nations. Theſe dogmatic and ſyſtema- 


tic fools miſtook the ſemblance for the 


principles of virtue, and by this error 
| have kept mankind in a moral labyrinth, 
- hich demands the clue of pure and en- 
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| eee trueſt moral axiom, that ever 
that true ſelf love and ſocial is the ſame 
bat 4 glorious inſtruction for heiman 


nature this with its own mighty force: 
deſtroys all the coloſſal and: impious fic- 
tions of theology. Why imagine a me. 
taphyfical ſovereign or deity to reward 


ot punifh;the-beirig/ that does not know 


how to love, or do good to itſelf? Every 
OY being i Mah it knows how, 
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_ intends, in all its actions, to do good 
to itſelf, and if it does harm inſtead of 


good, ignorance alone is the cauſe. 


Why then inſtitute metaphyſical puniſnu- 


ments, when the evil. ſuffered by man, 


and cauſed by ignorance, is, of itſelf, a 


cruel injuſtice? Thoſe metaphyſical 


quacks, | called theologiſts, if they in- 
tended to cure the moral ills, arifing 


from the colliſion of the paſſions of men, 
ſhould enlighten and extend the powers 
of judgement; whereas, by their groſs 
fables, and mental impoſitions, they de- 


ſtroy that judgement, and perpetuate 


and increaſe i is eahenee ns cn _ * 
| Age ee . 17832 2 7 Nie 3K 
{4.1 / The ations EP materia inven- 
tions of deſigning theologiſts and igno- 


rant ſpeculators, called philoſophers, if 


they had poſſeſſed a grain of wiſdom, 
would never have transferred the ſtudy 


of their own natures, or en to infinity, 


be- 
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eiences or arts of phyfics, becauſe they 
bear no proportion or eſtimation in the 
—— view 9905 n with the 
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Es | 15! OA winks | 
the ſtudy of man. The arts and ſciences 


ſhould be left to: men of knowledge.— 
Sell, if conſidered individually, appears 
to be in 4; Kate incompatible with well · 
being ar exiſtence. The impotence of 
| man, in a ſtate of infancy, demands the 
e. id of parents. The paſſion of hunger 
| would be more painful—the paſſions of 
luſt without gratification the paſſions of 
life inſecure, and the affections of ſympa- 
thy unknown; and no approximation 
could be e to an ae ex- 
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che well-being[of- its members. Sbould 
any member, through ignorance, the 
cauſe of moral malady, become an ul- 
cer, it muſt be healed by applying to it 
the balm of wiſdom, and if. this ſucceed 
not, coercion muſt be applied ſhould 
coercion be unſucceſsful, the member 
muſt be / amputated or deſtroyed, and 
thrown, like the potter's ill- moulded 
clay, into the general maſs, to be re- 
kneaded with it, and to be daſt and re- 
turned into a happier combination. 
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Wiſdom, in its operation to port the 
knowledge of ſelf, muſt begin with the 
mental - faculties, and by diſcovering the . 
means to exerciſe. or | execute thoſe 4 
powers, the moral vis, or primum mo- 1 
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. volition of man may be guided 
2 to will ao more or leſs than procures his 
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8 21 Ty vol thus formed, muſt be 
; executed, and whatever promotes or im- 
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Society is formed to enable men to 
execute, with more efficacity and liberty, 
5 their particular volitions, and yet it is 
= © impoſſible to conceive a ſociety, formed 
of individuals, whoſe partial volitions 

are 
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are regulated by perfect and | one un- 
derſtanding, ſhould be able to eſtabliſh'a 


general or ſocial volition, that could re- 


train the will of any of its members. 


Society in its origin was, no doubt, of 
this nature, and began with a particular 
family, whoſe gradual increaſe eftranged 
its members, and becoming too nume- 
rous for ſubſiſtence, ſeparated. This 
ſeparation was the æra of moral evil. 


The 9 in the infancy 2 he world 
had only inſtinctive powers, and when men 
were aſſaulted by hard neceſſity, or want, 
they had not ſufficient power to anticipate 
into futurity, and therefore obeyed the 

firſt volition, and thus began conteſt, vio- 
lence, and murder. 


Several ſocieties were progreſſively eſta- 
bliſhed, and though the inſtinctive opera- 
tions of the mind enabled ſelf to extend 
5 Vor. II. 1 © 
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tal ſociery; and to prefer general and fu- 
ture to partial and preſent conveniences ; 
yet it had not power to go beyond this 
circle, and this ſeparation of ſocieties 
brought on a moral peſtitence, which 
ended by univerſal and internal infection 
and violence abroad, engendering vio- 
lence at home, the demon of coercion 
was called upon to aſſiſt mankind in the 
civil wars of ignorance, and has ſo well 
eſtabliſhed his power, that it has reduced 
Ignorance to be a tributary potentate, and 
reſts the ſecurity of its throne won the 
only. ga of mankind. 
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What a melancholy proof of the en- 
mity and operations of this univerſal 
enemy to human nature will furniſh the 

following conſiderations : 
All men are in 8 of the ſame two 
6 and truth; and igno- 
I rance 
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rance is conſtantly employed to een al. 
chem ange a b 


1 nh. Pn ne. or is 
advocates, prieſts and falfe philoſophers, 
is incomprehenſible, or 'imaginary, and 
happineſs is unattainable in this life; they 
hold a language of folly and falſehood. 
Moral truth is che Juſt aſfociation. of 24 
ideas, and a nice calcul into futurity, _— 

formed by judgement thereon, reſpefting 23 
pain and pleaſure, to decide the volinon Y 
to action. Happineſs i is the ſtate ac- 8 
quired by ſuch operations of the under. 
ſtanding and paſſions, or habit of plea - 
| fing emotion, in paſſing from one enjoy- 7 

ment or n to another. a 
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What a Sam refleſtion to | | 
God that virtue is ſelf love, and wiſdom 9 
is ſelf knowledge. The latter muſt pr.. 
cede the former, and is to be attained | 
without the aid of learning or art. Ha- 
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| is of ſolitude, contem plation, 5 medita- 


tion, cannot fail to produce it in the 
weakeſt underſtandings, if they are long 


enough continued; they ſhould, however, 


be frequently interrupted by ſocial en- 


joyments, leſt the underſtanding ſhould 
be impaired inſtead of ſtrengthened, 
and diſguſt terrify the mind ſo as to pre- 
vent all inclination to the alternate enjoy- 
ments of ſolitude and ſociety, which 


confer on each other a reciprocal zeſt, 
and render man a more amiable gueſt, 


in proportion as he advances by means 
of meditation towards intellectual exi- 
tence, or G e . oy” 


* F 


8 is the EY of in vo- 
lition and judgement in the action 


of man, to procure happineſs to ſelf, 
and is ſubject, like the other cardinal 


principles of well-being, _ to a general 
ſtandard. o | el 125 
Cr 


1 


t in an abfolite truck, that no--man 


can perform a voluntary act againſt the 
ſovereignty or happineſs of ſelf; and 
the being that murders ſelf, does it to 


avoid miſery, or to obtain happineſs. | 


- 


The man who puts aliment into his 


body to preſerve it, has the ſame mo- 
tive as the man who puts a knife into it 
to deſtroy it—the former acts to pro- 
mote its pleaſure, the other to obviate 
its pain; but they are not equally vir- 
tuous or happy (for the words are ſyno- 
nimous) their virtue muſt be judged of 
by circumſtances. Was the ſuicide placed 
in the priſon of the inquiſition, from 
which there was no eſcape, it would be 
no more virtuous in him to deſtroy, than 
to nouriſh himſelf; and the latter, who 
in ſuch a predicament ſhould take ali- 
ment, would be a coward and a traitor 
to ſelf, conſidered as a part of the great 


integer of nature, entruſted with the ma- 


E 3 nagement 


| moſt happineſs to the whole moral fyf- 


(iS 
nagement and conduct of a certain pro- 
portion of matter, which it becomes a 
light, though ſacred duty to take care of, 


and move on in a right line to happi- 
neſs, either by ſupport or diſſolution, 


102) 


the entrance into new life, and not death, 


which carries a painful and falſe idea ; 
for till we can conceive a term to the 
connection between us and nature, death 
can mean nothing but a new mode of 
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The virtuous man is be us a - 


tem, regarding ſelf as the center, which 
through the radii of ſympathy compre- 
Hends the circle or orbit of all ſenfitive 
nature. A being who ſhall caufe, or 
permit any violence to any part of ſenſi- 
tive nature, has not yet reached the ſyſ- 

tem of intellectual exiſtence, and the 


| man Wͤho puts a bridle in the mouth of: a 


n however he may {a his con- 
duct, 


( mag 

duct, by neceſſity and cuſtom, is but 
upon-the low ſcale of being, or animal 
W e N 12 WT 


| That man 1 reaches the acme of 
the ſcale of eſſence, or intellectual exiſ- 
tence, who dreads to impoſe his will 
by violence, that he cannot by perſua- 
ſion aſſimilate to his fellow -· creature, and 
diſclaims all intercourſe with the brute 
creation, totally unneceſſary to the well- 
being of the human ſpecies, and whoſe 
pains unknown and unintelligible in con- 
fequence of human coercion, ſo agitate 
the chain of connections of matter and 
nature, that we prepare dreadful evil for 
our own connection, which muſt, no 
doubt, in the eternal revolution, paſs 
through thoſe animal ducts or brutal 
identities. ; 
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| | | 
Sympathy, or the affection that appro- 
priates the pain ſuffered by our fellow- 
E 4 crea- 


3 g (10) | 
Y creatures, is the all of virtue. The du- 
. ties impoſed by the arbitrary inſtitutions 
2 be of cunning and powerful men, to ſubju- - 
= gate the great body of the people to their 
; g will, under the pretext of enabling them 
Z to contend with hoſtile nations, are ene» 
F mies to individual . . are 
4 : therefore TICK. + 

5 1 Did theſe bodies of e 3 
I bp inſtitutions that demand the ſacrifice - 
# of individual liberty and happinefs to the 
ſecurity of exiſtence, labour to conciliate 
1 political enmities, by diſſeminating wiſ- 
—_ dom, and opening virtuous communica- 
1 tions, I ſhould then bear patiently the 
1 'Y | . preſent miſery of nations, in hopes of a 
Y 4 happier futurity ; but as the great, who 
. adminiſter the power of nations, make no 
1 ſuch attempts, governments appear to 
1 me intoxicated with the love of domi- 
IJ nion, which entails mifery on them 
I | an and ſubjects, and they are as 
: | | . g m uch 
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much the dupes of the paſſions of pride 
and ambition, as the miſer of avarice, 
who ſtands over his hoard agitated with 


ambiguous emotions of pain and plea- 
ſure, blinded by ignorance, which pre- 
vents him from putting it to a proper 
uſe. Juſt ſo it is with power, which 
would be the cauſe of happineſs, if the 
hereditary error and prejudices of man- 
kind did not induce them to imitate the 
ignorant conduct of the wretched miſer, 
and regard the accumulation rather than 
the uſe of their favourite hoards. 


To aſſiſt theſe meditations, theſe 


ſheets, I hope, will be uſeful ; if not, I 
muſt recommend the writings of Hume,, 
Voltaire, Bolingbroke, Rouſſeau, and 


laſt of all Mirabeau, who has completed! 


the deſtruction of error in his ſyſtem of 
nature: and when the mind, converſant 
with theſe writings, ſhall be purged of 
its errors and prejudices, theſe ſheets. 
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"WISDOM 


Pa the Hema operation of the mental 
_ * faculties, as knowledge is the exter- 
nal. In the firſt the mind returns upon 
itſelf immediately that it receives an 
alarm from the paftons, or impreſſion 
from the ſenſes. When the paſſion of 
hunger, for example, agitates the ma- 
chine of man, and he finds a fruit he ne- 
ver {aw before, the firſt volition he forms 
is to eat it; but judgement immediately 
arreſts it by the following refle&tions :—T 
know not whether it is congemal to my 
nature, and that, while it allays or grati- 
fies the paſſion of hunger, it may be 
noxious to my effence by cauſing diſeaſe, 
or dangerous to its exiſtence, being a 
poiſon to cauſe death. In conſequence 
of this reaſoning, the volition of the ani- 
E 6 mal 


W 


1 
* 


„„ NOS 
mal is changed, and he goes in purſuit 
of other food, reſerving this for experi- 
ment, by eating it gradually, and ob- 
ſerving its innocent or noxious effects; 
and in this manner all the paſſions are 
cited to the tribunal. of judgement, and 
tried. by the ſuccinct or univerſal code of. 
_ wr. N 


0 0. a a N pleaſur ure. in leh: 
| ity to a leſs pleaſure in time preſent. 


I To ſuffer a leſs pain in time preſent, 
to avoid a ner in „ 


* in this external operation of the 
copncal faculties upon ſelf is called Wiſs 


Wisdom is. that quality. of che mind 
that guides the volition of man in a right 
line to his well-being or happineſs, by 


taking a large and comprehenſive view 
. ö of 


- 


| ( 209 8 FOE 
of. the paſt and preſent, and by a juſt | 
and accurate affociation of pure, unpre- 
judiced ideas that ariſe in this contempla- 
tion, to judge of the future, and prepare 
fuch cauſes as may, in the greateſt 
probability, rag the eb 
A 


In the labyrinth of error, where con- 
templation penetrates, practice conſtantly 
breaks the clue of ſpeculation, and pre. 
vents man e che exit of 
. | 


Wiſdom;: when: unenibarrafſcd: from 
prejudices of education and cuftom, 
ſhould lead contemplation to avoid the 
violent frictions of practice, and: havieg 
carried the clue ſafe to the exit, practice 
will of itſelf follow, and Humanity will 
be Ee OE Re ANNE 
ror and ignorance/ 
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The myſtic point of union of ſpecula- 
tion with practice can never be deter- 
mined; wiſdom imperceptibly guides the 


mind thereto; but the comparative pro- 


greſs, though as little diſcernible» as in 


vegetation between the ſeed and its tree, 


is equally active, and oltimately cer- 
tain. 
JJ 10 0%"; 1 
A man who may adopt upon full con- 
viction, the religion of nature, will not 
- recommend to the government to annihi- 
late its coercive powers, civil and mili- 
tary, but will recommend the improve- 


ment of education, the promulgation of 


wm 4 4 % « ® 
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that uſeful knowledge which leads to wiſ · 


dom, and then to affociate every mem - 


ber in a ſtate of democracy, where the 
odious and humiliating name of ſubject 


is changed to the equitable and ho- 
naurable | appellation of citizen, who 
_ will claim his naturdl rights the moment 


wiſ⸗ 
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wiſdom arrives to intellestualize his ef- 
ſence. | ; HE TENG M ie 
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The child of nature will not 0 


mend to the parent the dereliction of tu- 


telary defenſive authority over his chil- 
dren, but will obſerve to him, that being 
the author of their exiſtence, he is bound 
to render that exiſtence happy; and the 
pretext of cuſtom does not juſtify the 
parent in acts of tyranny or torment, to 
reſemble a cruel taſk-maſter. a 


The ſame humanity and liberality he 
will inculcate into maſters, without de- 
ſtroying the bonds ' of ſubordination ; 
and theſe virtues he will recommend to 
the practice of every individual in the 
mutual toleration of weakneſſes and foi- 
bles, without removing the reſtraints 
laid on vice, and encouragements to vir- 
tue, by aboliſhing the blame or applauſe 
the cuſtoms of ſociety attach to them; 


> — 
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he will ſum- 


virtues 


erſal affection of ſym 


tive nature 
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all theſe 
the univ 
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8 a af 
ties externally applied in the arts and 


| ſciences, to procure the means of corpo- 
real ſubſiſtence, and alſo its well-being, 
or corporeal health. Agriculture and 
medicine occupy the firſt rank in the 


operations or ſeale of knowledge, and all 


other branches, or works of art follow in 


proportion, as they procure means to gra- 


tify the pleaſures of the ſenſes, and in- 


creaſe the comfort of animal exiſtence.— 


Contrivances of drefs and architecture, 
to preſerve the body from the inclemen- 


cies of the element Muſic to delight 


the ſenſe of hearing, and inventions of 
imagination, as oratory and poetry, to 


amuſe the mind, and to make up the 


complement of pleaff ure, or wenn 


RI | Ee 


| af the animal exiſtence ; and knowledge 
is to wiſdom, what food is to the body, 
mere nouriture and aliment ; and as the 
body animalizes fool or matter, {6 ſerves 
wiſdom to intellectualize knowledge, and 
gives taithe combined machine intellec- 
nn. pepe al on =. 
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petuation of error has been the miſtaking 
the quality of knowledge for that of wiſ- 
dom. The former reſembles the latter 
Cn ns e ee 
ef DRE «£ l 4 92 


Wi! operations of 1 are em- 
ployed upon outward and foreign ob- 


jects; but thoſe of wiſdom are internal, 
und applied only to ſelf.” The greateſt 
efforts of the former were exerted by Sir 
Iſaac Newton, to diſcover the phyſical 
laws of bodies; but when he attempted 
to make uſe of the latter to make diſco- 
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ide moral world, he became an 
eminent example of deficiency in the 
quality of wiſdom, and proved its great 
difference with knowledge. Mankind, 
however, had long been uſed to con- 
found them, and Newton was immorta- 
Bed, though all his works produced not 
2 grain of * to the 3 


man. = 


Error ſeems ſo to have i 
the ſtream of wiſdom, that knowledge-is 
wholly employed to keep man from ap- 
proximating its ſource; leſt the draught 
of its letiferous ſtream on his paſſage 
ſhould deftroy him before he arrives at 
it; but theſe fears can never be diſpelled 
till ſome mortal may ſet. che ſucceſsful 
example, and having diſcovered the 
ſource, may turn its current from the 
letiferous ſoil of prejudice, that infects its 
waters, ta the pure and wholeſome chan- 

11 _ an every draught il in: 
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What deſtructive apothegms folly and 


error have invented to 


cſs of this fountain of light 0 


neſs. 


Theſe are the infernal falſchoods from 
whence are derived the origin and per- 


petuation of} ignorance, the cauſe of all 
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Vigerate the traveller upon its banks, 
and give him firength in proportion wo. 
the labour he undergoes to arrive at the 


= 


„ 

tice of them ds wrong or right, in pro- 
portion as they are rao pa hed 
era exerciſ. 1b" 
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tence; but knows and avows, that the trade 


and practice of ſlavery in the Weſt Indies 


is an infernal and abominable crime ? yet 
he would not immediately caſt off their 
chains, leſt the diſorders produced by the 


intoxication of liberty in minds whoſe 
volition are uncontrouled by judgement, 


ſhould annihilate all commerce, and 


cauſe a famine to deſtroy all their inha- 
bitants; but he would labour at a perpe- 
tual and gradual relaxation thereof, 
which would approximate the end of 


emancipation ; but the vile ſpirit of ig- 
norance and avarice declaims againſt all 
reform, as dangerous both to ſlaves and 
ſubjects, and the child of nature is diſ- 
poſed to rejoice at the accumulated wa- 
ters of evil, breaking down the AY of 
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nay, though even ſelf is ſubmerged, 0 a8 
the eternal happineſs of the eternal in- 


_ * nature would be eee i 


by 4 


through much miſery and bloodſhed, 


as the hiſtory of the revolution 
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HERB is no reflection 1 n that aſto- 


* 


which ariſes from conſidering man as not 
yet arrived at this period in the ſcale of 
exiſtence. The proof may be draun 


from the records of knowledge in hit 


tory, and from converſation with The in- 
dividuals of the preſent moment. 
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The operations of the human. intellect 
in paſt ages have produced nothing but 


che external effects, and knowledge has 


bining the ideas of memory; or, when 
exerting itſelf in obſerving the operations 
of its own paſſion}, has aſſumed the pom- 
pous title or nick- name of philoſophy, 


- niſhes che mind ſo much as that 


becauſe this act bore à ſemblance to in- 
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kn motion or reflection though very 
diftant anc it. 


_ be e of his intel- 
= - le, and the paſſions which knowledge 
| has taken cognizance of, and become 
acquainted. with, and by that means ob- 
tained the dignified title of philoſophy, 
„ ere as eaſy to be obſerved, as the motions 
* of outward bodies, and their cauſe and 
1 effect as eaſily known. They invented 
rules by which the moral machine of man 
was to be directed in orbits of well- 
being or happineſs, and theſe not being 
dran upon a central point of attraction, 
_ -- conſtantly met and ſwallowed up each 
= other. No one has either had reſolution 
0 capacity to attempt the diſcovery of 
doe center, which is ſelf. That part, in- 
1 dependent of that partial identity of 1, _ 
1 be, and you, which forms the integer of 
nature, and which generalizes itſelf by 


e che . Frlint an 
15 0 


; * Xf 121 | '} 
the imtmort br at ure, 5) a bg to 
the moſt; perfect ſtate man is capable of, 
intellectual exiſtence, compoſed of felt 
knowledge and ſelf love,” 'comprehend- 


1 ene, Leni £106 Re 
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eee as it las er operated | 


a mankind, could only reaſon re- 
latively : it had ſuborned the paſſions by 
a ſpecious diſplay of intereſt, and has 


ſerved to perpetuate and eſtabliſh igno- - 
rance and its conſequence, vice. War, 
with all its deſtruction, was declared a 


good, and violence, the center and- cir- 
cumference of all vice, was declared a 


virtue; and the whole art and effort of 


knowledge has been, and ſtill continues, 
to ſeparate ſelf from its integer nature, 
the univerſal intercourſe of matter and 
of perſonal identity clearly demonſtrates, 
that matter is conſtantly changing places 
from its t ſtages of animation and 
inanimation, and the former beige in 

Vor. II. 5 mo- 
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| 5 for its ſuccefſor, b and the 
1 ſucceſſor for the progenitor becomes 


| the ſucceſſor, and ſo on in this eternal 


revolution, from animation to animation; 
and this idea is the only one that can 
produce intellectual exiſtence, or found 
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virtue on a e and immove- 
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8 . Forde! or 3 The 
- firſt may be explained by bodies, as 
no two ſeparate bodies can occupy the 
ſame ſpace, and that two bodies added 
to two bade muſt make four * 
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of 3 acts 1 Fives 1 one 
r abſolute, viz. the volition of man 
is to be reſtrained only till he has ac- 
quired judgement ; ; for while the reſtraint 


of parents is conſiſtent with truth, Judge: i; 
ment muſt be abſent, and ſocial coercion 


Mgr enen 


| While n wy 5 We - 
. pexvert and deſtroy, as it does by 
its preſent inſtitutions, the judgements of 
mankind, coercion 1s een and liberty 
| * 2 muſt | 
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muſt be acrificed to the ſafety of ex 
tence. 


The mind under the influence of mo- 
ral truth or happineſs (for they are ſy- 
nonimous ternis) will abſtra& itſelf fro 
all relative confiderations of cuſlom an 
Polich in the inveſtigation of this virtue, 
and will hold it up as a luminary, to di- 
rect relative or practical truth in its pro- 
greſs, or will ſcatter abroad its diſcove- 
ries and refleckions, and diſſeminate them 
as ſerd over the ground, which muſt 
Model grow” inte practice as un- 
| Kecountably" and bur. eg a3 the 
8919700 lei bog ns 0 1925 111261. 

Speculative writers, as well as readers, 
| have conſtantly injured the cauſe of truth 
Dr happineſs; by inſtituting or inſiſtin ng 
upon its immedlate practice. It would 
be as Wife in ere huſbandman to demand 
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| the harveſt immediately. from t the (nds 


or the tree from the plant. 
45 491: 3; vid Ae n 
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may be evinced by conſidering them with 
reſpe& to the foregoing, and only. abſo- 
lute moral truth, that the volition of man 
is to be reſtrained only by che judgement 
of bim who forms it, in oder to procure 
to the animal its well- weiss. ne 
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1 us 8 this imponant truth 
fiſt ſpeculatiyely.— udgement, whieh 
by collecting paſt, preſent, and future 
ideas, caleulates the greateſt probability 
the act of the animal, perſuades the firſt 
volition to change or reform itſelf; and 
the ultimate volition is the beſt and. moſt 


ſpontaneous, notwithſtanding; the appa ; 


rent reſtraint of judgement; but if the 


extraneous n political or Fan | 
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N 
government, forces r W 60 4a contrary 
to volition, the animal is deprived of free 


agency, and cannot ene arrive at a 
a IM any Do ing: * 25 b 3 
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Let us nom conſider it praftically Af 


coercion or government of every kind 
was to ctaſe to execute this moral truth 
immediately, peremptorily, and univer- 


fally, no doubt great evil and confuſion 
would ariſe; becauſe, were government 
of force to abdicate its throne before 


judgement came of age; the interregnum 
of ſuch a minority would be dreadful, 
and therefore it has ever been the ſtudy 
of 'that part ef mankind, who have 


uſurped à power over their fellow- crea- 


tures, to form an alliance with another 


ſet of uſurpers, called prieſts, to perpe- 
tuate, by means of falſe and trivial in- 


ſtruction, the minority of judgement, as 


ods knew we came en e 
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compel tyranny and ane to abdi- 
cate the: en of ED." 
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Abe minds of n anche abe 1 
alarmed at the junction of practical with 
ſpeculative truth, becauſe they view it in 
laxation or change of the iron chain of ſo 
ciety into the ſilken bonds of love and 
reaſon, 's as a eee of moral exif- . 
Wilder . 05 
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Let us conſider the eſtabliſhment of this 
ſpeculative truth with practice, and con- 
fider if it could: be done without giving 


: 


ſociety any injurious ſhock. des w 55 8 
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The operation would begin by diſſemi- 
nating knowledge amongſt the people ; 
from this act no fhock or injury can be 

apprehended; knowledge, by being ge- 
nerally cultivated, would produce wit- 
"FT F 4 _ .- gem 


4 


4 5 will, and chis . W mee 
prevent all concuſſion, or injurious ſhock, 
IF __- put would the privilege of g 
= art in che legiſlation of its own ſociety. 

| thus extended and 
=_—— the coll a great nation, 


** 


C the fury of the paſſions, am- 
on, arerice, ae age pee 
juſtice, and tempe ; 


2 rance i in. their phone and the frequent 
operations of collective wiſdom would 


A ing man, in a ſhort period, to the 
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= * . Phyſical truth, which is the type e of 
: TS | , is alone manifeſted to man: 
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= _. men, appears to them under different 
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religious inquiſition ; and the individual, 
who by. reading things, and not words, 
in the volume of nature, in travelling 
neee e s- . e baer 
gerous Coloſſus co dee tan pre- 
judice, and being dreaded by Vaniey i is 
depicted as an enemy to 
he is a real e ee ene, 11 
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mankind has ſo conthacd 1 his Rand 
of judgement; that an animal and intel- 
leftual man in their intercourſe, differ as 
mucli as the aſtronomer and the carpe oi 
ter, WIG reſembles the animal man, by 
pulling out his foot meaſure to 1 
the diſtance of the heavenly OO which” 
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the former has calculate. 
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'T6 illuſtrate this, let a ch ior! Sitate, k 
the ſtandard of whoſe reaſon is the diame- 
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ten of. the: cirele of. all-nature, diſcourſe - 
= with a Spaniard, and arraign the ſacrile- 
1 gious inſtitution of the inquiſition, to 
f _ © cauſe abortion to the moſt ſacred germ of 
nature, bumanthought—to prevent man 
= arriving at intellectual exiſtence, or an 
enlightened ſtate, of nature. The Spa- 
* niard will, with his ſtandard of cuſtom, 
= obſerve, chat che inhabitants of his coun- 
u, exceedingly addicted to ſuperſtition 
= and furious zeal, if thought was permit- 
= ted to be exerciſed and divulged, it 
= would introduce Hereſy, that would 
=—_ cauſe a dreadful civil war. This be 
could not prove, and would be forced 
= to confeſs, that his apprehenſions might 
= have no other foundation than ignorance 
2 and intereſt, which operated equally with 
other nations, who indulged religious, | 
but oppoſed political reform. 8 


1 Thanh is, therefore, utterly unknown 
—_— tor man ry Black! in one country 5 
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white in another-—good is bad, and bad 
good; and this owing to the medium 
or — wy n and e 


The utility of unh! is to oo Gn duty 
in the equality of ſtandard and purity of 
medium preſented by the religion of na- 
ren F 
O deluded mortals ! fiſe from your 
iron beds of error. turn your regard to- 
wards the moral orient in voke the ſun 
of reaſon to aſcend; thoſe who excite fears 
and apprehenſions of its benign rays, are 
the robbers of liberty and reaſon, whoſe 
deeds and operations ſuit beſt with the 
darkneſs of the atmoſphere of intereſt 
and ignorance. Some feeble ſellow- 
creatures there are, who like the captives 
in the dungeon, dread the light theſe 
are betrayed by their fears to join with 
the mitred and crowned robbers, that 
af with calumny all reformers 
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| and with a ve 
up, bound as victims, to theſe legal de- 
predators, and perpetuate, unwittingly, 

. 5 own ignorance and miſery. 
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Oome then, fellow parts, come to the 

ned communion of your integer, 
nature ſeek after intellectual exiſtence, 
3 acquired in the contemplation of this 


union matured inte oonviction: chis re- 
generation will elevate you above ani- 


© mal, as animal does above che vegetable 


* f ity comprebenſible, and carries _ 

| the intellectual faculties to the ftrong- 
marked barrier of its boundaries opens 

i, the ſecrets of nature and infinity as far as 


5 it is neceſſary to well-being, and enables 
maman 0 fill up the plenitude of his eſ- 

ſence, and all of exiſtence, and to ru | 
3 Bis courſe in the great orbit of nature 
= | „ reſignation, and hap- 
pie, and to arrive at the periods f 
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of form, without 


pain, 
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EDUCATION or NATURE 


FIONSISTS in the exam ple and in- 

ſtruction of ſeniors to youth, to re- 
move all dangerous inclinations before 
judgement aſſumes its maturity to be 
wicked, or violate the liberty of our fel- 


lo- creatures, or to confound or ſup» 


preſs the maturity of judgement, by ut- 
tering falſehoods to corrupt and miſlead 
| Pit 
Parents are to be ſeparated from their 
children as ſoon as judgement makes its 
appearance, and nature demands no lon- 


ger parental care, left the affectionate 
Intercourſe may tend to weaken the ſo- 


cial habitudes, and prevent them from 
extending ſelf into the comprehenſive 


and ample exiſtence of the orbit of na- 
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ture, the univerſal and common parent, 
which teſtifies the relation of humanity 
to ſupetcede all other. While the mild 
and innocent example of ſeniors are 
guarding the paſſions from the evil pro- 
penſities of violence in the early period 
of infancy, ſports and paſtimes are to be 
taught, that may give vigour, health, 
and comelineſs to the body. Theſe bo- 


dily ſports may be interrupted at the age 


of maturity, but not before, by mental 


amuſements, as poetry, logic, muſic, 


painting, and mechanic arts. In all men- 
tal inſtructions, the will is to be led to 
them, and coercion muſt be unknown of 
every kind. Pleaſure, mental and cor- 
poreal of every kind, controuled by wiſ- 


dom, is to be cultivated as the ſummum 


bonum of life, and to be meaſured by 


judgement improved, and extended by 
reaſon and reflection. lo F108 
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bel den and parents are to with- 
draw themſelves from all partial atten- 


tions, and the leaſt partiality is to be 
guarded againſt,” as an enemy to ſociety.” 
code of inſtruction, in doing no violence 


and ſpeaking no falſebood by taking 
care, that the mouth is a faithful inter- 
preter of the heart. The religion of na- 
ture, morality, and polity will be aſter- 
wards communicated at an adult age, 
by the panes and converſation of 
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1 in dune improves 
the vegetable, ſo does education improve 
the moral world. The preſent mode, 


ke every other part of the moral ſyl- 


tem, is meaſured and adjuſted. by ihe 
ſhort ſtandard of relative truth. 
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70 1 
inſtruction, for two reaſons, as it furniſhes . 
key to unlock the treaſure of 'know- 
ledge; contained, iecording to the b. 
ſent fixed, and c herefore ſacred opinion, N 
in the ancient author of | foiehce and 
hiſtpry, and enabling the ſtudent to im- 
prove the powers of ſpeech, by which he 1 
may inculcate, explain, and convince 
chers of the truſ of thoſe ideas or AO. 


called the wiſdon of antiqu 
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Tub, blind adoption) of the ideas f the is 
leſs not the capacity of forming new 
ideas; for a man of the leaſt ſtrength of 
mental faculties muſt diſcover, that as 
time in its progreſs changes univerſally 1 
the eircumſtances of life, the idea that 
was wiſe yeſterday, may be folly to-day; 
as it does not coincide with the Hed 
events of the new Era; und it is this blind 
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N 
veneration fot antiquity, that is both the 
origin and perpetuation of the preſent ig- 


norance of mankind; for if the reaſoning 
faculties of man had been well directed 


by education, it muſt, profiting of the 


boundleſs experience of paſt ages, have 


et,, to arwog 577 vo 
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The preſent deteſtable made: of beats | 
ing the abſurd ideas of the ancients into 


the poſteriors, becauſe nature, ſponta- 


neouſly improving, refuſes them admit- 


tance, into the head, muſt be changed. — 


rant pedagogues muſt be broken, and 


virtuous, wiſe, and amiable aſſociates 


muſt aſſume their places. Inſtruction 
ſhould. be inſtilled into the mind yolun- 
tarily and-iraperceptibly,.of which ſports 
and. paſtimes ſhould be the only medium. 
Gymnaſtic exerciſes, and the early prac- 


fies 1 ethics, or ſympathy and probity, 
4 ſhould 


long ago arri ved t its 1 


The birchen ſcepters of tyrant and igno - 


— 


0 
ſhould form the whole code of inſtruction 
to the age of maturity: then philology 
ſhould be admitted in the vernacular lan- 

guage only. The wonderful produc- 
tions of human ingenuity, the Latin and 
Greek languages, ſhould be ſtudied at an 
adult age, not for what they contain, 
but for their unparalleled | perfection, 
which reduces all modern languages in a 


compariſon to the; molt. contemptible 
jargons. .; Theſe ſhould become the lin 


gua — of the world, and as the very 
ſound ſeems ſenſe, what would be the ef- 
fect of ſenſe or reaſon, when communi. 
cated with their irreſiſtible eloquence It 
would certainly produce the unity of 
ideas, the unity of aſſociation, the unity 
of religion, and the laſt and perfect unity 
in the integer of nr the acmé of 
human . . 
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| muſt be guided by an anticipative add 
reflective judgement that ſees into futu- 

*  * rity, and power, or accuracy of deciſion, . 

1 called taſte, to transfer ſenſual pleaſure 

1 intellectual] joy. 115 Th 
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I: ſhall produce fore exanipds to 
= theſe operations of judgement, and 
borrow them from civilized ſociety. Sup- 
poſe a man pofſeſſed-of zool. per annum 
income, ſhould he ſpend it all in one 
day, be will no doubt augment tbe ſen- 
ſual pleaſures of that day, but the 364 
following will be days of pain; judge - 


ment brings this calculation to the con 


ception of the mind, and the volition i is 
regulated to ceconomize pleaſure, and 


perpetuate it by forbearance to the year's 


end. The ſecond axiom may be ex- 
plained by the pleaſure of helping our 
gueſts to the beſt of the repaſt at a con- 
vivial board; for the eſteem and affec- 
tion that affability and hofpirality ob- 
tain from ſurrounding gueſts, in de- 
clining the beſt, and taking the leſs de- 
licious parts of the viands, obtains an 
intellectull comfort and cemplacehcy, 
chat is o infinite more value than che 
| ſenſual pleafure the palate would obtain 
by the maſtication of thoſe morſels. 
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Self, being a part of nature organized, 
diverſified, and identified; though by no 
means ſeparated, for that is impoſſible, 
from its integer, it will never be di- 
rected by judgement to forego what is 
eſſential to its happineſs, in order to pro- 
mote that of another part of the ſame 
integer; for ſuppoſe I am ſtarving, and 
a fellow- creature demands from me the 
food which I cannot part with without 
annihilating my eſſence; I muſt then 
keep it, and though I ſhould ſuffer much 
pain by ſympathiſing with that of my 
fellow-creature, yet judgement would 
never direct me to my own deſtruction, 
and demands from me no ſuffering, but 


-an augmentation-of pleaſure: by relieving 
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* * On this impart ſubject all the powers of | 
mind: are to be exerciſed to calculate how far the 
happineſs or exiſtence of ſelf are to be apparently 
e eee "_— in order to pro- 
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my fellow-creature,* by means not dan- 
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gerous to exiſtence, or deſtructive of ſelf 
happineſs. There are inſtances, however, 
where a ſound. and capacious judgement 
counſels diſſolution, and encourages man 
to annihilate the combination of his 
eſſence, by his own powers over life; 
theſe are firſt an incurable diſorder of 


the, mind or body, that gives a 


mote that of a e which —__ ever. g- 

operate with our ow; and confiderd relatively to 

the common integer TR be mn en, all 
nn 


"Abb lx his 8 N 
happineſs of ſelf, by ſacrificing the identity ox ex- 
iſtence of ſelf, as in the caſe of a tyrant, who having 
ſubdued 20 million of fellow - creatures, continues 
to render them miſerable by deſpotiſm and cruelty. 
It would be the intereſt of any ſelf or identity to 
put him to death, though his own exiſtence may 
follow; for having removed a great proportion of 
evil from identity, or exiſtence of a great propor- 
tion of animated ' matter—as a part of Nature, 
he would, on his return to life under a different 
combination, meet with _ ent. | 


indi- 


— ( 144 ) 
Indications of pain; a8 in che ſirſt W 
; tate; che lofs of judgement deprives 
mite man of theans to put an end to his 
eriſtence; it becomes the intereſt of ſo- 


* eier to doe ie, d are tej protect alt ani- 
mate eombinations of matter from mi- 

5 keep in order identities, which 

5 refembling; i ings upon the road of life, to 
receive matter in its travelling revolu- 
uosgs, muſt be provided with every com- 
bo; in the latter inſtance, where man 


mw faffers uninterrupted and excruciating 
i from diſeaſe, and where the. 
Eremains; be ſhould authorize 
A2 elle creature to give him relief, or 


* 10 


Ez”: ſeek it by precipitating himſelf j into the 
ams of dearh or nen exiſtence. i 158615197 
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3 A che tions of man, directed y 


ALES judgement, "moſt promiſe” ig he uſeful t to, 
or ro poſe h ppineſs 40 ſelf: and, the 


"= | am of moral motion have rendered it 
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act, in which it does not propoſe its well - 
being, which proves and evinces ſelf to 
be the center of moral gravitation or at- 5 
traction, by whoſe powers the different A 
animated and intelleQualized bodies are ; 
directed in orbits, which procure the mo- | * 
ral ſyſtem or well-being and happineſs of | 
animated matter. 
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The preſent moral world is in a ſtate 1 
of chaos; every intellectualized body, at- = 
tracted by a partial center, rolls in wilds 
confuſion in the moral regions, and by 3 

perpetual and deſtructive colliſion annĩi- 13 
Miko and oppoſes: all ſyſtem: of well- . {4 
being and happineſs. e hab _ 


There is, ene at this period, 2 
ray of light ariſing from the horizon of 'Y 
knowledge, which promiſes to belong to 1 
the glorious ſun of wiſdom, approaching „ 
the moral hemiſphere, which, by diſco- = 

Vol. II. G veing. - 
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Fering the union. of ſelf with nature, Will 
give the ſame happineſs to the moral 
world, by attracting the various ſelfs i ny 
the common: and univerſal center of na- 
ture, as the ſun of Ught\ does ed this pla- 
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OY this world 875 tow 55 - governed 
and moved by univerſal ſympathy, a 
horſe 1s as nearly related to man, as his 
Child, and violence committed upon 
either is violence done to ſelf and nature, 
dhe great integer of ſelf; nay the i injury is 
Sreater when applied to the horſe, as it 
poſſeſſes not the power of language, or 
__6gns to effect ſympathy, which ſhakes 
the great chain of nature, by whoſe links 


all effences are united. Therefore, the 


ſenſitive part of nature, called horſe, may 
ſuffer excruciating rorments. from our ac- 
tions, without the leaſt hopes of relief; 
whereas the indifference towards children 
5 not =o dangerous to the integral happi- 

1 ts, 


em) 
aa; becauſe the ſigns of language and 
indications of geſture ſhake with violence 


and perpetuity the chain of ſympathy; _ 


and by giving conſtant alarm at the ap- 


proach of the great and only enemy of 


nature, violence, m__ man to its im- 
te 1 of our? 4 vol 


e and PP nk a recipro- 


ol force to keep man in the univerſal | 


center of nature the former d emonſtrates 
a preſent connection, though under a 


different identity, and wiſdom teaches 


it upon the diſſolution of that identity. 
Man ſtill continues to be a part of na- 
ture, though aſſuming freſh identities, 
and that in removing preſent evil from 
others, he removes preſent and future 
evil from himſelf, and demonſtrates the 
only one and comprehenſive principle of 


the morality of nature to be, will for 


yourſelf alone, and aſſociate the will of 
aol by perſuaſion; and the man who 
15 2 
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= moves his volition or arm to violence, 
is a rebel to nature, and a traitor to ſelf, 


. and has not yet d naar be intel 
Lean N 
4 5 | The e of n nature, ee WY 


=_. ing wiſdom, virtue, truth, and happi- 
| " neſs, as already defined in this work, 
forming the unitary, comprehenſive, and 
ſuccinct code. Will for yourſelf, ex- 
plained in as ſuccin&t a commentary, 
ſympathy and probity, offers no mode of 
connection or compromiſe with the pre — 
ſent ſyſtem of relative morality; there- 
fore I ſcatter it, with the reſt of the unac · 
dommodating tenets in chis work; into 
3 che ſoil of the human mind; and though 
1 poſſeſs not the means of eloquence to 
| - impreſs it deep, to prevent the blaſts of 
| prejudice, or the rapacious vultures of in- 

N tereſt deſtroying it; yet I truſt to ha- 
4 Zard, that if one ſeed only amongſt the 
maaany ſhould find congenial ſoil, and 
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take root, its product will ſpread to the 
boundaries of the earth. This figure 
of vegetation muſt arreſt the curioſity of 
thoſe who demand the mode of introduc- 
ing ſuch novel theory to practice, and 
reſt ſatisfied, that no ray of moral truth: 
can ever be loſt; for in proportion to its 
evidence and importance; it forces con- 
viction, 'which impereeptibly produces 
ſentiment, and ſentiment action, and this 
is the progreſs of all novel and impor- 
tant theory to the gaol of practice. 
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moves his volition or arm to violence, 
is a rebel to nature, and a traitor to ſelf, 
and has not yet arrived at the ſtate of intel- 
_ exiſtence. | „ 


1 1 * 4 05 nature, e e 
_. - 85 wiſdom, virtue, truth, and happi- 
x 5 neſs, as already defined in this work, 
forming the unitary, comprehenfive, and 
ſuccinct code. Will for yourſelf, ex- 
plained in as ſuccin a commentary, 
ſympathy and probity, offers no mode of 
connection or compromiſe with the pre 
ſent ſyſtem of relative morality; there- 
fore I ſcatter it, with the reſt of the unac - 
commodating tenets in this work, into 
=_ tue ſoil of the human mind; and though 
—_ L poſſeſs not the means of eloquence to 
4 ; - impreſs it deep, to prevent the blaſts of 
_ prejudice, or the rapacious vultures of in- 
= — tereſt deſtroying it; yet I truſt to ha- 
Zard, that if one ſeed only amongſt the 
. many ſhould find congenial ſoil, and 
F : take 
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take root, its product will ſpread to the 
boundaries of the earth. This figure 


of vegetation muſt arreſt the curioſity of 


thoſe who demand the mode of introduc- 
ing ſuch novel theory to practice, and 


reſt ſatisfed, that no ray of moral truth 


evidence and importance; it forces con- 
vition, which imperceptibly produces 


tant theory to the gnol of practice. 
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is the progreſs of all novel and impor- 
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SCIENCE or NATURE 


MPLOYS the. intellectual faculties 
in contriving means to produce ſub- 
ace, and to promote and multiply the 
means of pleaſure. of all animated nature. 
The mind in theſe exerciſes, acquires = 
force, moving by theſe efforts, at firſt, 
outwardly, till at laſt extreme contem- 
plation turns its force inwardly, and then 
knowledge becomes ſcience, and by 
flowing back upon its current, it at laſt 
reaches its ſource, and gains an evidence 


and cognition of ſelf. From this emi- 


nence it ſurveys the whole moral world, 
and there purifying its waters or paſſions, | 
it pours itſelf into the tranquil channel of 
| pleaſure and benevolence, and from 
thence Terulizes all nature; or, in other 

words, 
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wards, arrives at the ſtate of intellectual 


exiſtence, and by indentifying itſelf with 
all nature, procures for itſelf,” and other 


beings, or fellow ſelfs, the greateſt de- 
gree of happineſs eee is Pa 


ble a. 


Tuis ſeience is to be Gs Wo read- 


ing the extenſive and ſimple book of na- 


ture, in travels, by ſtudying mankind, 
not in hiſtory, but perſon, by much con- 
templation, or frequent converſation with 


ſelf. This gives power and energy to 


thought, frequent communication or con- 


verſation with others, to obtain informa- 
tion as to facts; hut to avoid diſputation, 
which, owing to the vanity and thought- 
lefſneſs of mankind, Premetes verbal 
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effected by ſelf in contemplation ; for in 


chat ſelf diſputation we are enabled to dift 
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oceſs alone, of abſtracting the judge · 
ment from the will, can the truth of any 
propoſition be diſcovered. | 
Diſputants in writing or converſation, 
attempt to eſtabliſn and never 
difoulsio order to form an opinion, and 
becauſe they have no knowledge of 
{elf, or intellectual exiſtence, Two in- 
tellectuallized beings in the diſcuſſion of - 
truth, inſpired by the ſubject, could not 
poſſibly differ, as the reaſon alone, and 
not the will, would operate; and though 
might not ſucceed in their reſearch, 
yet they would both reſt at the ſame point, 
as they would reciprocally adopt and im- 
prove their minds with the information 
and invention of each other, and being 
4 9s averſe to the i een _ 
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vain ſyllogiſms; they could not diſpute 


like mongrel hounds, who ſtop ſhort in 


the chace to fight, but purſue with una- 
nimity and candour, and if the prey 
eſcapes, they are equally diſappointed, 
and ſuffer their loſs in harmony, though 
with regret, and conſole each other 
with the hopes of future affociate la- 
bours. | | 0 bs 


The ſcience of nature conſiſts totally in 
the operation of inverting the faculues of 
the mind upon ſelf, which can be per- 
formed in the medium of contemplation 
alone; in order that reafon may be upon 
its guard againſt the ambuſh of the will, 
which conftantly ſurprizes the mind in 
ſocial diſcourſe, except it is formed by 
men in a ftate of intellectual exiſtence, 
who are much uſed to, and improved by 
the advantages of contemplation, | and 
then it acquires energy, and facilitates 
inveſtigation and the knowledge of ſelf? 
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in proportion to the numbers of; ach 


that kh is formed. 
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| The moment «the oropertice or eſſence 


75 {elf is diſcovered, the ſtudy of nature 
Y is directed to well. being or happineſs, and 


then the faculties diverge from the cen- 


ter, and take an outward courſe towards 


the learned and mechanic arts and 


ſciences, which are proſecuted in propor- 


tion to their utility, or produce of happi 
neſs; and the man who diſcovers a pla 


net would be rewarded with a potatoe, 


as he who ſhould produce a potatoe 


— 


f 


lam n ſenſible that n men 55 learning and 
erudition would reverſe the diſpenſation 
of rewards; and I would, therefore, pro- 
poſe, that the ſtudy of the ſciences be 
univerſally ſuſpended over the whole 
globe—that the human mind, freed from 
the blandiſhments of the Syrens of ſcience 
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and arts, might be able to return to its 
home, or invert all the force of its facul- 


ties upon ſelf. Rouſſeau treated all 
ſcience as an evil; but in that he was 


wrong; ; for ſcience is a good, as procu- 13 
ring pleaſure and utility, if it did not 
precede; or expel the ſcienee of nature, 


or knowledge of ſelf; and cheſe reflec- 


tions will juſtify Roufſeay's diſapproba' 
175 1 ee . 


The ak it of aa or arts and 


ſciences, produces the great enemy of 
| wiſdom; - vanity ;- and the man of learn- 


ing is infinitely farther removed from a 
ſtate of. wiſdom, than the unlettered pea- 
ſant—the former - conſtantly environed 
with the miſt of confirmed and learned 
error, condenſed by vanity, demands a. 
greater pro porti ton of light to extricate 


him than the peaſant, in the vacuum of _ 


ignorance, where the leaſt ray of light 
penetrates, and meets no reſiſtance, as in 
N the 
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| the moral atmoſphere of the lettered 
blockhead, whoſe wards are but ſound, 

athout ſenſe; articulated air, whoſe 
powers of imagination, transferred to 


the memory, a repoſitory of ancient ideas, 


chat if ever they were true, time and cir- 
cumſtances muſt have rendered falſe, be- 
comes a mere copy of abſolute archy- 
type, and judgement is ſo much over- 
whelmed, by the learned rubbiſh with 
which the mind is crammed, that it has 
neither room nor power to exert itſelf ; 
and ſhould the wiſdom of others, by ex- 
poſing the contents of this lumber-room, 
offend their vanity, memory flies, as the 
ſubſtitute of - judgement, to its aid, and 
with its uſual weapons, impertinent fyl- 
logiſm, and falſe concluſion, blinds the 
weak eyes of the ignorant, without caft- 
ing the leaſt ſhade over the bright ſun of 


ET. 5 

- This unlearned peaſant, if removed 
from the duſty neighbourhood of the 
learned blockhead's agitated rubbiſh, 
would rub off from bis eyes the attenuated 
film of natural ignorance, and contem- 
plate in eſtacy, the glorious luminary 
of truth tranſcending the horizon. of 
ſenſe and conviction. | 
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ther, abſtract words, or thoſe expreſſive 


of quality, can never be confined to a 
fixed and determined import, on account 


logiſtical falſe concluſions, that whenever 
knowledge ſeems difpoſed to ripen into 
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rious combinations transfer the 
conceptions of one mind to thoſe of ano- 


of the conſtant change of nature, and the 
ſcholaſtic logic, by falling into the er- 8 
ror ſuppoſing the import of words fixed, 

has ſo bound the human faculties in ſyl- 


wiſdom, or reflect in its courſe upon its 


center or ſelf, it is conſtantly propelled | 
by logic, to preſerve an outward form or | 
centrifugal force. \ BOY 
1 For 
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For example; when the word good is 


0 uſe of and applied to man; if it is 
one in the ſtate of enlightened nature 


who ſpeaks, he means by good, that 
man, whoſe nature is ſo benevolent, that 


it never attempts to force, but to aſſociate 
his. will to the will of his fellow-crea- 
ture, and that does not ſuffer his tongue 
to belye his heart, by wittingly facri⸗ 
ficing truth to falſehood. If it is an ar- 
tificially civilized being who ſpeaks, he 
means by good, the man who is obedient 
to the laws and conſtitutions of ſociety. — 
In Spain, to put a man to death for dar- 
ing to exerciſe the unalienable and fa- 


cred privilege of reaſon, is according to 


law, and therefore good. In France, 
where reaſon has more energy and reli- 
gion leſs, to ſerve your friend, with the 
ſacrifice of probity and patriotiſm, is cal- 
led good: in England, where the mind ap- 
proaches neareſt to intellectual exiſtence, 


without having attained it, to ſacrifice te 
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. of all mankind to the advantage of | 
© your country, is called good. The 
American ſavage thinks it good to put 
huis father to death—the Chineſe his child; 
and thouſand more inſtances might be ad- 
duced, to prove that the meaning of 
words cannot be fixed in the preſent ſyſ- 
tem of life, and that it is the erroneous 
ſuppoſition, that they are ſo that forms 
the only I to the _ of 
| 2 


It i is, however „in f power of ſtrong 
intellectual faculties, notwithſtanding this 
apparent imperfection of language, to 
communicate by words, moſt accurately, 
the whole of their conception, and this, 
by the circumlocution of definition and 
deſcription ; and this dialectic having na 
other quality but intelligibility, could 
not fail to bring all mankind to one com- 
mon ſtandard of good, to the light of 
v. or knowledge of ſelf—to the 
248 T prac- 
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ture, 


The greateſt evidence that might be 
brought to ſupport the truth or utility of 


definitive terms can be underſtood, with» 
out t; for ſome univerſal ſtandard muſt 
be invented, to give fixed and poſitive 
import to words. Circumlocution or de- 
minds in a ſtate of intellectual exiſtence; 
but in the colloquial intercourſe with the 
more animal mind of man, it will avail 
nothing: for ſuppoſing a child of nature, 


in a dialogue with a man of civilization, 
in a ſtate of animal exiſtence, makes uſe 


of the word goodneſs, and defines it to 
be a quality incapable to commit violence, 
or force the will of ſelf upon a ſenſitive 
8 5 5 8 : | fel; 
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practice of virtue, or true love of ſeli 
to the religion of ſelſ to intellectual ex- 
iſtence and to a ſtate of well-being or 
happineſs, or a ſtate of enlightened na- 
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fellow-creature; in a ſtate of civilization, 
no ſuch quality benig Known, it is plain 
| the. prefent ſtate of language, and every : 


poſſible modification: of terms, could ne- 
yer convey the ſame ſentiments, when the 
words to expreſs them mean black for 


White, and inverts the ideas, ſo that it is 
| impoſſible to aſcertain or fix any dialecs 
tic or logic, but upon the baſis of natu- 
may be adjuſted as accurately, as that 
of numbers; and the progreſs of the hu- 
man kind, with ſuch a medium of col- 
le&ing and communicating its powers, 


mult propel it to an acme of perfection, 
e all 2 ror ah ft t 


The deen gr r 
al writers is an inſult to common ſenſe, | 


and I never peruſed any of thoſe-unan- 
ſwerable concluſions which many learned 
blockheads, dubbed philoſophers, have 


avowed, without deploring the abaſed 
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ſtate of the human faculties; incapable of 
detecting the intelligibility of the terms, 
and the vanity, puerility, and imperti- 
nence of the concluſions, diveſted of the 
common veil of ingenuity, with which 
all metaphyſical authors abound; for me- 

taphyſic and W are terms an 0 
2 | 
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An intellectual 23 es of no de- 
monſtration and evidence, but what is 
drawn from the ſenſes, and will not re- 
ceive even probability, if it is not a very 
cloſe and ſubſtantial deduction therefrom ; 
and religion of nature, which conſiſts in 
the eternal connection of ſelf and nature, 
indiſſoluble by change of effence as its 
foundation, is firſt demonſtrated to the 
ſenſes, by the perpetual tranſmutation, 
and indiſtructibility of matter, and pro- 
bability points out by acloſe and ſubſtantial 
inference, of I, eſſence, or that ſomething, 
me, connected with nature, as its inte- 
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ger and all the powers of thoug 
conceive its ceſſation, which impreſſes 
ſuch an intuitive idea of this incontrover- 
tible and uſeful truth upon che mind, th 
elevates the exiſtence of the intellectual 
man as much above the animal, as 


forms the acmẽ of human eſſence. 
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-PHYSICS or NATU RE. 


T* firſt flady: of manki6e Wicks 
and is the moſt abſtruſe and dis- 
cult of all others. 


The intellectual properties of his com- 
bination are to he diſcovered by mueh 
ſolitude and contemplation; for the con- 
verſation of his own ſpecies promotes 
only the communication of ideas, formed 
under the bias and corruption of the will; 
for when two perſons diſpute or diſcuſs, 
it is always to ſupport and maintain their 
favourite conceptions; whereas, man, in 
ſelf- con verſation, feels no humility in 
changing or examing his own opinion 

and judgement in this ſtate, makes more 
progreſs towards truth in one minute, 
than in years in converſation, either oral 
or 
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or ſcriptural. The advantage of conver- 


_ ation with others of his ſpecies, ſerves 
to extend his knowledge and ideas; but 


it is in converſation with ſelf that judge- 
ment ſtrengthens and improves, and it 


is by this Habit of thoughtfulneſs; con- 


templation, and ſelf-converſation, ſo re- 


markable in the Engliſh nation, that they 
have left the reſt of the world centuries 
behind; in their progreſs towards intel- 
lectual Exiſtence, though they are ſtill 
themſelves; at a great diſtance · from that 
en acmè of Danian: Nature. 


The Kee in \ babit of ſelf 3 ſocial. 


8 converſation, reſembles the labour of the 
induſtrious bee, that roams abroad to get 
its matter, but makes all its honey at 


home. This habit muſt, in the end, con- 


duct che mind to a knowledge of ſelf, or 

the intellectual part of its organization. 
This done, the usr een wal be 
"_ explored: : 
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15 The *knowledge of anatomy or the 1 
Aulrion of its different parts, may be learned 
by diffeftion, and : a variety of acciden- _ . 
tal derangements or wounds remedied by 225 
the art of ſurgery; but there is another 
knowledge of the Body, which no art can 
diſcover ; ; that is, the circulation of its 
fluids. The order or diſorder' of theſe, 
upon which depends the health of the 
body, can be known only by experimen- 
tal ſenſations. The attention paid to 
theſe muſt be critical, and the inductionssse 
| of nature ſtriftly obſerved and followed. 1 
13 When the body gives the firſt ſympto nm 
| of diſorder, the loſs of appetite immedi - 2 | 
ately follows, which indicates aliment to 
be noxious ; but as life demands from rea- 1 
ſon, though not from corporeal ſenſation, RH 
forme” A ee _ in | b 
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and ian experiment, diſcover the” 
ſanient diet. 
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variety « of kuman conſtitutions, by done 
more harm than good to mankind, and 
though. its ſudden operations may fre- 


| [ever undermines the ſtamina of life, and 


few, if any of its votaries, but become 
victims, conducted inſidiouſiy to a pre- 


Medicament is. ſtudied! by nature in 
aliment alone, and this is applied pre- 
ventatively, rather than ſanatively. It 
is in the power of 2 man of wiſdom, to 


diſcover: 


experience, what food is ho- 


mogeneous, and what is heterogeneous 


to: his conſtitution. The firſt promotes; 
and perpetuates order, or the juſt opera- 
tions of all the. functions of life—the lat- 
ter, in. moſt caſes, indicates the, noxiouſ- 
neſs of its quality, by an impedi 
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als functions, and where no PM. 2 
ment of the animal functions are diſcerni- 
ble, we may then reaſon from the expe- 
rience of A 


For example; I travel into a diſtant | 
country, and obſerve the natives inflicted 


with endemious diſorders, wiſdom coun- 
ſels me to quit that country, though my 
conſtitution has given no ſymptoms of 


diſorder. I ſee. alſo the effects of glut- 


tony in my  fellow-citizens, the vigour of 
whole youth refiſted the poiſon of de- 
bauchery, and whoſe animal functions , 


unimpeded, gave them no alarm, now 


dragging on life in all the miſery of 
diſeaſe, to a premature caducity and 
death. 


This es V 12 
guiſhes the European 


Ko or the lep o 
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N an- : 
om Aſiatic "I K 
tions, whoſe age is but bah decline of . 
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| in + EET diffolution, excites my won- 
3 ' - _ der and curioſity, and intereſt compels 

me to the inveſtigation of this melan- 
choly roch. 


8 Upon a comparative view of the con- 
ſututions and climares, I find them reci- _ 
procally adapted, and offering no dif- 

= . ference of good or evil. I chen conſider 

. the aliment, and though upon a ſuperfi- 

: | cial obſervation, the difference might be 

ſuppoſed wiſely adapted to the difference 

of climate ; yet upon more critical inveſ- 

tigation, Tam diſpoſed to believe the ali- 

ment of fleſh and fermented liquors to 

be heterogeneous t to the nature of man 

in every climate. | 

Y 1 have obſerved amongſt nations, 
BH | whoſe aliment is vegetables and water, 
= OL} that diſeaſe and medicine are equally un- 
known, while choſe, whoſe aliment is 

** and fermented liquor, are conſtantly 

af- 


afflicted with diſeaſe, and medicine more 
dangerous than diſeaſe itſelf, and not 
only thoſe guilty of exceſs, but others, 
who lead lives * Nee 


05 3 


Theſe obſ{ veils meſs the great im- 
portance of the congeniality of aliment, 
i in the diſcovery and continuance of which 
depends the ineſtimable blefling of 
health, or baſis of well- Being or hap- 
| Fig 


As my own diſcoveries. in this impor- 
tant ſubject may be of ſome uſe to man- 

| kind, I ſhall relate the ſtate of my own 
N and aliment. e 
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At a very early period] I left my native 
climate; Before” excels,” rye or 
diet had done che leaſt injury to my 
| body. 1 found many of my counttymen | 
OED in the country of India, Tuffering under 
1 variety of diſtempers ; for chough they 
75 H 2 1 > 
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= - > give no knowledge of the fluids, e | 
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had changed PERS Pe OY they would 
buy no means change their aliment ; and 


SE | ' £0 this ignorant obſtinacy I attributed the 
5 | | cauſe of their diſorders. To prove this 
| by my own experience, I followed the 
| diet of the natives, and found no change 

3 in my health, affected by the greateſt con- 

| . trarity of climate, to which I expoſed my- 
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ſelf more than any of my aca | | 
: 1 . | 
This led me to confider the nature of 
Aliment upon the human body abſtract- - _ 
. 1 ts ata 7 | 
W 5 which 3 we nature 
and connection of the ſolids, or material : |! 
organization of the human body, can 
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ter in circulation; for theſe recede from, 
and are changed or deſtroyed waar 
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Theſe can only be difcoyered in in our 
own bodies, not their cauſe or nature, 


but their effect, either latent or manifeſted 


in the change or diſorder of the functions 
of life, or the excrement of the body.— 
The ducts or veſſels which convey the 


circulation of the fluids, are certainly af- 


fected by the quality of the latter, as the 
banks of a river are broken down or pre- 
ſerved by the nde of the current. 


As I poſſcls 1 1 nature, a 
perfect conſtitution, my body may ſerve 
as an example which may generalize the 
effect of aliment upon moſt other bo- 


I obſerved in travelling, if my body 
was wet, and muſt enen B 0 W 
chat ſtate, I abſtained from all nouriſh- 


ment till it was dry, and always eſcaped 
the uſual diſorders of cold, rheumatiſm, 


aud fever. When I was in the frigid 
{8's 8 
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Zone, I lived upon a nutritious aliment, 
and eat much butter with beans, peas, 
and other pulſe. In the torrid Zone 1 
diminiſhed the nutritious quality of my 
food, and eat but little butter, and even 
then found it neceflary to eat ſpices to 
abſorb the humours, whoſe redundancy 
axe cauſed by. heat, and are noxious in 
hot chimates. In cold climates nature 
| ſeems to demand that redundancy, as 
6 to 3 and ONS. 


The at is an account of i circu- 
1 8 of the fluids in a healthy body.— 
Thoſe bodies who have the leaſt duct or 
veſſel foul from morbid habits and pec- | 
cant humours, cannot follow the above 

example; but ſtill it is in the power of 
wiſdom and obſervation to form a conge- 


nial diet, that may be ſufficient, though 


not to procure perfect health, yet may 
guard againſt painful ſickneſs; or dange- 
rous diforder ; and nature, treated with 

con- 


ns ) 


conſtant care, may poſſibly reform all the 
injured or befouled ducts and veſſels, and 
return to a ſtate of perfect bealth,.. 


The 3 practice 80 3 both 
of the door and patient, proves how 
diſtant the mind is from the acme of its 


powers or intellousl. exiſtence. 2 


The Ps a 3 W phar- 
macy, and-as a bombardier, his mathe- 
matical calculations to every kind of 


gunpowder, by which the former never 


hits the point of. remedy, or the latter 


the object of the projectile. Happy would 
it be for mankind, if their Appelt 
ment had the ſame reſult. 


4 


The doctor acquires the knowledge of 
his patient's conſtitution in a period of 


time that is meaſured by the drawing 


and opening of the purſe to pay the 


fee, while the proverb allows the pa- 
H4 e 


A 
5 Fa 


ö 8 
tient forty years to obtain it. The faga- 
cious doctor comprehends the whole in 
two minutes, and the fee makes up the 
ſupplement of all neceſſary communica- 


.4 


- The ſtudy of the catholic remedy of 
nature, aliment, infinite in vatiety, is 
confined, by moſt doctors, to broth and 
boiled meat; and the preſcription the 
moſt innocent, though ultimately leti- 
ferous are, pur purges or vomits, which by 


opening the two doors of the fortreſs, 
forces the enemy to a partial or rnoinen- 
tary retreat, though the auxiliary troops 
Have cauſed much devaſtation in their 
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When drugs of has operation are | 
ape all is uncertainty, except debi- 
- Uty, premature caducity, and death. ' 
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There may be ſome few inſtances where 

J - the ducts and veſſels of the body are ſo 

| foul, from diſeaſe brought on by exceſs, 
1 chat nature requires the aſſiſtance of art 

4 or efforts of medicine; but I believe 

1 theſe are as five to one hundred, and 
1 aliment muſt be allowed to have this 
4 great advantage over medicine, that if i it 
ee e 1 

FE 

1 believe, if ths 5 des me- 
dicine did more good or harm to man- 
kind ? was put to a conſcientious phyſi- 
cian, 2 : 
e 1 33 Wt 


F: Matty aloe as ir requires great 
 fagacity, attention and patience, is neg- 
lected, and medicine is: preferred, as it 
favours the natural indolence and igno- 
rance of mankind,” and the moment the 
- glorious ſun of wiſdom ſhall appear «⸗«ũõq 
the moral horizon, learned error,” which = 
482 Hs forms | 


WS 1 75 . 
"itt. the blackeſt nds. in the atmo- 


ſphere, will be firſt diſpelled, that ſimpe 
- Ignorance may find its way with eaſe to the 


road of happineſs and reaſon. The learned 
error of medicine poiſons the body, as 
the learned error of morality does the . {| 
mind, and when theſe ſhall give place to Þ 
ſympathy and wiſdom, man will acquire 
the reſult of all his reſcarches and la- L 
bours, a ſound mind in a ſound body— | 
he will alſo diſcover, that moral and phy- 

fical motion have the ſame double vis, 
centripetal and centrifugal, and that, as 
the celeſtial bodies are detained in tran- 

quil orbits, by the diurnal motion upon 

its own axis, and annual upon the ſyſ- | 
tematic fun or center, ſo moral bodies, 
conjoined with intellectualized minds, 

move upon the axis ſelf, in the orbit of | | 

| ſociety, and the moment this diſcovery 
pfteſents itſelf to human capacity, man 

will ſo regulate the centripetal and centri- 

fagal force of ſelf, as to preſerve univer- 


fal ek in the moral 0 Gem of na- | 
ture. 


Till the knowledge of ſelf, corpore- 
ally and intellectually, is diſcovered, 
ethics, as well as phyſits, will never 
procure either health or happineſs to man- 
kind; for if the mind is averſe to the 
celoſe attention, through the medium of 
temperance, which procures a knowledge 
of the bodily functions, how infinitely - 
more averſe muſt it be to the more diffi- 
cult attention through the medium of 
virtue, to procure a Aeta of we 
mental ae or enn 


The 3 falſe Galem of h and 
phyfics accord in recommending their 
greateſt enemies, eine 8 fr and 
ane s medicine. 


| 


Let us examine the preſent effects of 
induſtry —_ mankind. The uy 
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ih are by far the moſt induſtrious na- 


_ tion upon the globe; but what is the 


* 


conſequence 75 


Nationally, they are 


ple; every individual wears upon his 


back the value of five days labour; in- 
habits a houſe, whoſe rent is equal to 
the daily value of four days labour; his 
daily food equals the value of three days 
labour; and theſe calculations are formed 


upon an average of the whole; fo that 


the ſupport of a fubje& of England may 
require twelve days labour. We will 
ſuppoſe his own fuperior induſtry to equal 
four days labour of a ſtranger, and his 
Kill or product of his ingenuity is ex- 
and procures him the value of 


eight days labour from foreign coun- 


o 


my 


tries. What is ultimately . <a 
fect upon his happineſs? Bey. 
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The poor man, upon whom the une- 


8 duced 
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duced chereby to a piece of mechaniſit; 
or mere animal ſtate of exiſtence Hi 


life muſt be ſpent in the alternate occu- 


pations of toil and ſleep, which muſt de- 
Pri ve his eſſence of all conſciouſneſs, and 


depreſs him to a very low ſtate upon 


the ſcale of exiſtence, if bodily health 


| ſhould render him abſent from pain, but 
fickneſs 11 We it HTO and de- 


ie 


Let us now inquire,” whether the mi- 


of the rich. Thoy cloape> bin bodily 


of indolence, that the body loſes all its 


vigour and health, the foundation of hap- 
pineſs. The mind, to avoid ſtagnation, 


creates various factitious deſires and 


wants, purſuing them with an energy 


rent of life. Caſtles are occupied by 


Eti- 


that agitates, and not undulates the curr 


chemſelves and families, where forms of 
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| etlquens bd; proud geremony turn their 


pompous habitations into gloomy priſons, 
ndnd where the elaſtic balmy air of the at- 
maoſphere is forbid entrance to purify the 


morbid air of the drawing- room, ex- 
hauſted with the heat of candles and fire, 
infected with the reſpiration of unhealthy 


and numerous companies, and which 


turns their inhabitants into ſpectres in 

appearance, and invalids in ſubſtance. 
The mind participates of the debility of: 
the body; and memory, to avoid the te- 
dium of inactive life, fills itſelf with all 
the rubbiſh of ancient and modern hiſto- | 
ry, courts domeſtic anecdote s, which 
overwhelm the faculties of judgement, 


and reduce the mind to the ſame ſtate of 


unconſciouſneſs with exceſſive labour, and. 
is evinced'by that eaſy behaviour, .and 
thoughtleſs loquacity of the rich and 
great, which ſeem to indicate no vacuum 


in life, but is, at the ſame time, a ſure 


proof of want of judgement, ſenſibility, 
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and conſciouſneſs, without which rational 
exiſtence can have no excellence over 

animal, and the mind can poſſeſs no 


powers to expand into intellectual ex- 
iſtence. . 


Induſtry, therefore, ſeems a neceſſary. 
evil, or relative good, according to the 
preſent ſyſtem, as it gives power and 
riches to nations; but the morality of 
nature regards alb exceffive occupation, 
as an enemy to human happineſs, and 
demands a medium of repoſe and labour 
to enable che mind to expand into con- 
fciouſneſs, by contemplation. of its ſelf, | 
and to invigorate the corporeal faculties, | 
to procure the perfection of eſſence, a 
War mind 1 in e „ 
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* firſt art, 2s molt uſeful, which 
quality alone, in an enlightened 

: fate of nature gives pre-eminence, is 
agriculture, as on this depends the 
aca of een matter; and. though 

a great proportion ſubſiſts by devouring 
fellow parts of this matter; yet this evil 
muſt ceaſe in an enlightened ſtate of 
nature; and man, the great inſtrument 
by which nature operates her own per- 
fection, the moment he is called to intel- 
lectual exiſtence, muſt change his, ali- 
ment from animal to vegetable, both to 
procure health of body and health of 
mind, for as the former tends to pamper 
ds body with groſs humours, and inflame 
che blood which gives ſtrength to the 


4 ts. ED 
paſſions and debilitates in the ſame pro- 
tion the reaſon, ſo it muſt engender diſ- 


eaſe and vice; and the latter or vegeta- 
ble diet has the contrary effects, which 
may be proved at any time by expe- 


rience; though it demands a delicacy of 185 


attention, and accuracy of Judgement 70 


diſcoyer ſuch effects. 


_ 7 


A man in a0 Shed 6 oft nas 


ture will be averſe to all violence ne- 
| reffary to procure fubfiſtance by animal 


food, and the only violence he will per- 
mit, and that with extreme regret, wilt be 
the deſtruction of deſtructive creatures, 
that he cannot change by education or 
prevent by reſtriction: both which means 
he will firſt attempt, in order that the ſa- 
cred paſſion of ſympathy may receive no 


calloſity or diminution by _ * 155 


luntary violence. 
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MECHANIC. ARTS. 


* ſerve to aſſiſt the art of agri- 
culture, and to combat the incle- 
mencies of the climate, by building 
houſes and making cloaths; alſo to con- 
ſtruct arms to oppoſe deſtructive animals; 
to invent alſo various machines of ſport 7 
. and enjoyments of every kind: 


. 
' 


communication, by which alone intel- 
lectual exiſtence can be promoted or 


man or erroneous ctvilization. Eloquence 
is uſed to communicate thought, biaſſed 


fore the gteateſt enemy to intellectual 


POLITE ARTS. 


USIC, painting, ſculpture, poetry, 

eloquence, &c. theſe are to be 
ſtudied as contributing much to the 
comforts and pleaſures of life, , and the 
latter i is highly beneficial, as tending to 
give form to thought—to facilitate its. 


preſerved, inthe preſent corrupted ſtate of 


and corrupted by the will, and is there- 


exiſtence; for if eloquence had not ar- 
rayed error in ſuch ſeducing ornaments. 
of language, mankind would long ago: 
have been emancipated from the charms. 

% , | of 


8 (188 ) 
oft this Syren; however, it is conſolatory 
to human nature, to reflect that the 
more ſtrength eloquence acquires, the 
more uſeful it will be when ſubdued by 
+ - wiſdom, when as an auxiliary and tribu- 
muy power, it will amply atone for all 
tte injuty it has done mankind in de- 
ſtroying truth, by extending over the 
whole world che empire of wiſdom, and 


by ſurrounding its ag render it in- 
vincible and eternal. | 


3 1 


The mechanic and polite arts are real © 
friends to human nature, and if con- 
| templation of ſelf, or the ſtudy of man is 
not ſacrificed thereto, happineſs will be 
greatly indebted to them for much com- 
fort, pleaſure, and utility. Poetry, elo- 
quence, and muſic, form the whole of 
the relaxation of wiſdom, which acquires 

energy from the temporary repoſe in their 
tender and voluptuous embraces ; but 
theſe valuable exerciſes of the mind are 


& {28 at 
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at preſent baſely proſtituted to the ſer- 


775 
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vice of adulation, falſehood, vice, and . 


ſuperſtition, but when wiſdom ſhall | 


haye gloriouſly triumphed over the er- 


rors of civil inſtitution and prejudices of 


credulity and ſuperſtition, they will am- 


ply atone for their apoſtacy and proſt- 


tution, by becoming the miniſters of 


truth, virtue, and happincls, to Hoppar 
the throne of wiſdom. 
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| RELIGION or NATURE. 


: 


* 9 


Ker t. „T Nature is the great - 

integer of being, or mat · 
N ter and motion, without beginning a: a9 
without end. | 


Tenet 2. Mankind are the inſtru- 
| ments of nature in its moral motion, 
—_  . - formed to procure well-being or happi- 
| neſs to all animated matter. 8 


Tienet 3. That all animated matter is 
related as parts inſeparable, however 
organized, changed, or diſſolved from 
the * integer nature. 


Tenet 4. That bodies intellectualized 
and poſſeſſing identifications of I, he, 
and 
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and you, are created to poſſeſs nl 
| neſs of exiſtence by ſenſations of plea- 
ſure and pain; that though theſe are an- 
nihilated upon the diſſolution of the 
body, they ſtill, as parts of Nature, are 
concerned in the future pain and pleaſure 
of their common integer, from which 
they are inſeparable, though ſubject to 
end leſs 8 chan ge and rere 
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ner 5. That moral and phyſicad 
motion are ſubject to fixed laws, which 


produce volition, the carts of action 10 
animate matter. 


3 
4 


Thr 1 That the e or re- 
f ult of the operation of the mental facul- 
ties can have cognizance only of ſecon- 
dary cauſes which it apparently controuls, 
and direds t to produce well-being or 
hep to its eſſence, which it w. 
ever ſuppoſe to be the end of ri 
cauſes. . 5 ny 


| Tenet 
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- Tenet 7. That the human intellect 
"as no power beyond theſe ſecondary 
Cauſes of volition, and their end, which is 
| happineſs, all beyond being i incompre- 
Henſibility ; and the reaſoning of analogy 


and that muſt, be conſidered relative to 


"Tae 8. That man, in forming 4 


' reolition to procure happineſs, begins 
with ſelf as center, and extends to the 


circle formed by a all animate matter. He 


is to will for himſelf alone, and do no 
violence to any part of animate matter; 


and in the orbit of ſocial attraction he 
muſt i imitate the revolution of the celeſtial 


bodies, whoſe reciprocal repulſion and at- 
traction operate without concuffion c or v jo- 


lence to the center from the point, ſelf— 


SES. 


man cedes not, but. reforms his volition | 


" 


wheni in colliſon with chat of; another toac- 
_ quire more happineſs, confiderin g himſelf: a 


* 


> com- 


— 


can influence. only from its probability, 
eee 55 


J. 72 « 
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„ 
component part in this eternal relation to 
the great integer of Nature; and by this 
means produces and eternizes a ſyſtem 


of moral harmony, or pain and pleaſure, 
of which he muſt ever be the center, 


and participate as an eternal part of an | 


| eternal integer; which connection is in- 


diſſoluble, though its mode is incompre- 
of matter in an infinite revolution. 


When dhe mind takes into contem- 


henſible, and paſſes through every form 


plation a ſubject of ſuch importance, 


novelty, and magnitude, as the religion 
of Nature, it is apprehenſive and alarm- 
ed, and deſcends with caution and terror 


into its vaſt profundity; in ſubjects 


and reſearches of infinite leſs utility and 


conſequence, how many minds have 
been debilitated and diſtracted! The 
mathematics have facrificed many vic- 


tims, aſtronomy more, longitude and 


— have abforbed and deranged 
. I 


- 
* 


many 


16. ka ) 
many of the ſtrongeſt organized facul- 


ties, but the ſubject of religion has ſo 


univerſally deranged and deſtroyed the 
human facuities, that reaſon ſeems to 


_ have loſt its powers; a prereminence and 


inſtinet would be preferred, but that 
the former contains elaſtic matter in its 
center, which, when heated by the ſun 


of wiſdom, muſt expand, and aſſume 8. 


pre · eminence and dignity. 


Agitated, though not confounded 
with theſe diſcouraging reflections, I 
ſhall proceed. to give the courſe of ex- 


- Poſition to my thoughts without any re- 


gard to ceremonious rules of literature 
on one hand, and the menaces of pre- 
Judice on the other, N Di. 1 


- ; * 
1 
, 


To erect the glorious fabric of na- 
tural religion, it is by no means neceſſary 
to clear away the rubbiſh of prejudice 
and prieficrafr, which > become mere duſt 


oy an — 


OS 


„ 
when, the panderous ſtones, of truth. 
of which it is compoled, are collected, 
and the foundation is laid; left this duſt, 
ſhould embarraſs weak eyes, one ſingle, 
obſervation, like a torrent from the, 


clouds, will condenſe it to a palpable 


mud, and waſh it all into the common. 
ſewer of 1 ien. 


In every country that I have a 
into, I have always obſeryed that mora- 
lity and religion were conſtantly in en- 
mity, and where the one reigned, * 
other was exiled. 


If we begin the parallel of examina · 
tion in the Eaſt, and proceed with it 
towards the Weſt, we find the oriental 
nations occupied one half of the day in [ 
ceremonies of religion, while the other 
half of the day 1 18 ſpent in acts of knayery, + 
fraud, and cruelty ;. ſympathy. of heart 
and rectitude of mind are abſolutely 8 

„ nor 


TEN =(6, 396) 
not only unpractiſed, but literally un- 
known. The nations in the Weſt follow 
che ſame parallel, and the moſt religious 
countries are here; alſo the moſt immo- 
ral, which Ruffia and Italy inconteſtably 
prove; France and England, as being 
the leaſt religious, excel in morality, 
in the ſame degree they have abandoned 
75 reli 8 


1 England alone this parallel is Arongly 
HMluſtrated, where the moſt zealous ſect in 
the world becomes an aſylum for the moſt 
abandoned of mankind, and wiſdom 
ſeems to have produced an event, which 

if the mind viewed through an unpreju- 

- diced medium, religion would become a 
ſuicide, and die by its own hand. 


This ſe& of mental idolaters have 
formed a tenet, that declares morality ini- 
-mical to religion, and that a man obtains 
a 'Fecompence of heaven for credulity 
alone. 


(x97 9 
alone. The blindneſs of zeal has led 
theſe enthuſiaſts to produce more evi- 
dence in favour of natural religion and 
truth, than the moſt ingenious and ela- 
borate arguments of a child of nature. 


. Prieſts of all other religions, however 
they impoſe their reveries upon the igno- 
Trance of their votaries, have policy enough 
to ſanctify their follies with morality, in 
order to procure the ſupport of govern- 
ment, which participating of the error 
and prejudice of the governed, is not 
able to detect the ſhallow artifice of prieſt 
craft, which betrays itſelf almoſt as 


openly as the enthuſiaſm of the metho- - 


diſts, by diſpenſation of pardon for the 
molt atrocious crimes ; and the tarif of 
expiations and atonements of the one, 
and the impious blaſphemy againſt vir- 
tue of the other, is ample evidence to con- 
vict religion, in the court of wiſdom and 
conſcience, of impiety, falſehood, and 
e treas 
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| reaſon, to the happineſs and Sy 
"0 all ſenſitive nature. 

2B 77 0 We wes m oats : | 
henſible or ſatisfactory, 1- muſt refer my 
reader to the ſyſtem of nature wrote by 


Mr. Mirabeau, in French, where error 


is ſo cloſely combatted and purſued in all 
its receſſes, that the mind by irreſiſtible 
conviction emerges from its abyſs, and 
ſeeks with impatience a new-guide, or the 
light of nature, which I hope will be 
found in theſe works, and that they will 
form a complete ſupplement to the 
The progreſs of human thought, or 
moral motion, to the meridian of human 
eſſence, has been depreſſed and arreſted 
by an aſſent of the mind to intelligence, 
being the primary cauſe of all matter and 
motion, from its property of order and 
analogy wich human intelligence. But 
n 3 what 


What effect does this aſſent produce? a 


painful acquieſcence in the evils of life, 


filled with doubt and terror of futurity. 
The religion of nature treats the cauſe 
of motion with incomprehenſibility, and 
- ſtudies the effect only intereſting and im- 
portant, as ſanctioned by utility, which 
is the god of nature. When hunger pro- 
pels, does the wiſe man hefitate to eat 
till he has diſcovered the cauſe of that 
paſſion? No, he earneſtly ſets about 
procuring its gratification. So does the 
child of nature, with moral motion or ac+ 
tion, he conſiders not its cauſe, but ſtu- 
dies to conduct it to its end, or the well- 


being of ſelf, as the center of the great 


ſyſtem of animated matter, which, like 

the celeſtial ſyſtems of planets, moves in 
the order of unitary influence, and no 
part of the one can loſe its gravity or at- 
traction, or the other its ſympathy or rec- 
titude, without communicating diſorder 
<> and 
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6d pain to the whole; and the mage 
world muſt remain in its preſent chaos, 
till wiſdom has gained the firſt combat 
over coercion, and confined it to the 
ſuccinct law: of reſtraining the will of vio- 
lators; and in this ſtate it would ſoon 


exhauſt 1 its own r and diſlolve. 


"This 3 of . es can ks be 


accelerated by the enormities of political 


evils, and deſtructive warfare, which 


having the ſame direful effect as anarchy, 


in individual ſtates, will render national. 
confederacy as neceſſary to the ſafety of 
mankind, as domeſtic e 255 
| "Kd this æra all national competition 
being deſtroyed, and the peaceful com- 
munication af commerce promoting, in- 
tellectual, individual competition will 
relax alſo; and induſtry, the dreadful 
enemy. to truth and happineſs, . which 


under the veil of neceſſity and avarice, 


f 8 
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is s cultivated” as a friend, will be n 
into repoſe, the only medium through 
which intellectual exiſtence or conſeiouſ- 
neſs can be obtained. The induſtry 
which nature demands, as the means of 
exiſtence and comfort, is repoſe, when 
compared with the deſtructive toil, the 
competition of nations, and the avarice 
of powerful individuals, Ae on their 
fellow - creatures. Th 


Among the various devices and con- 
trivances the ingenuity of man invents, 
'through civil, political, and domeſtic in- 
ſtitutions, to file up the meaſure of life, 

the arch fiend, induſtry, has pierced a 
hole in the bottom of the veſſel, and 
which, like the urn of the Danaides, ex- 
cites and mocks the labouring | hands _ 
fill them. | 

The hawk of civiÞ fociery are Watz in- 
vented: to proce the indigent; for the 


ow) 


Fich merchant or Und alder folds thera 
in a ſubjection from the: neceſſity of ſub- 


 Aſtence, that law has as yet:contrived no 


remedy to relieve them in, and policy: 
ſeems not to demand it, or to meaſure it 
by the eee e | 
Or, % 


wife and ſeveral children, labours,. we: 
will ſuppoſe, for two ſhillings per day: 
this is but barely ſufficient to. maintain. 
his own perſon ; what then becomes: of: 
his family? Death, no doubt, relieves; 
many, and miſery eleyates the reſt to a 


8 ſtate of feeble manhood, The ſame ob- 


feryation ſerves for the peaſant and. his: 
en. „„ 


| 
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"The poor then a no 9 
but on the humanity and generoſity of. 
the rich, and in proportion as they are 
virtuous or wicked, the former are more 
| ü Or 
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er leſs miſerable. This is exemplified by 
the ſtate of the poor in England and Ire- - 
In the former country, where the land- 
holders are more temperate, humane, 
and lefs diſſipated, the poor are better 
paid, though they enjoy but little repoſe. | 
In the latter country, the diffipation and 
hard character of the Iriſh gentlemen, 
render the ſtate of the peaſant very miſe- 
rable, though both countries are go- 
verned by nearly the ſame laws. 


In France, where they have been 
obliged, in the late revolution, to ſtretch 
out the hand of the law to draw the pea- 
fant from an abyſs of miſery, as ſoon as 
the eſtabliſhment of government ſhall re. 
move the fears of the rich, the abolition 
of taxes, feudal rights, &c. &c. will be 

demanded, either from the labour or 
purſe of the poor; for the rich man has | 
16 the 
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the ſame advantage over him in the bar- 
ter of his labour, as an opulent uſurer 


over the neceſſitous borrower, and dic- 


tates the contract. If liw interfere to re- 


lieve the poor, by fixing the quantity 


and price of labour, policy urges the 


competition of nations ta demand much 


labour at a low price, in order that com- 
merce may be extended, and moral ma- 


tion propelled by ignorance, forms mil- 


lions of miſerable ducts or identities, to 


contaminate the ſtages of happineſs, 
through which animate matter, in its 
eternal revolution, commutes the indiſ- 
ſoluble connection of identity and na- 
ture, 


The only part of the religion of na- 
ture that demands ex plication from its 


novelty and importance is, the connec- 


tion between {elf and nature. | 
oY Self 


"uy = n PEER — — — . 
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e 
Self is a material ſomething ariſin g 


from the aggregate maſs of nature and 


diſſolving by ſeparation of the parts into 
the fame maſs, which ſends forth in other 
combinations the ſame ſomething or in- 
deſtructible matter, eternally connected 
with its integer, as heat with fire, or any 
other effe& with its cauſe, which hu- 
man intelle& cannot / comprehend, but 
muſt aſſent to. The utility alone is ſuf- 


ficient to inſpire this idea, as the happi- 
neſs of man could not be perfect without 


it; for though the virtuous and benevo- 
lent idea to will for yourſelf might eſta» 


bliſh a ſyſtem of temporal happineſs, yet 


the mind would want grandeur and ex- 
panſion to ſuppart that ſimple truth with- 
out the comprehenſible doctrine of im- 
mortality, in the indiſſoluble connection 
with nature, which gives us an eternal in- 
tereſt to remove all evil from the courſe 
of nature, in which we ever have, and 
ever ſhall continue to exiſt. 


Body 


(ws 5 
© Body, and identity of wenn or man | 
or commuted, and hit was dene ; 
man; and what was man become fire 
che connection with nature being the ſame 
in all its parts, animate or inanimate; 
but motion in the former has the power 
of procuring happy combinations or iden- 

tities; and the volition that propels that 
Meet is motived by happineſs, which. 
it procures to its preſent, and perpetuates 
to all future ſtages of its revolution into 
ſenſitive nature, by which ſelf, or the 
moral ſyſtem, is ee eh and e 
benefited. HF eee 


f 
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The Wen of nature differs from in- 
vented religion, as the former adores the 
effect of motion, which is comprehenſi- | 
ble, and the latter the en rg de 
which Is eee | 
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Tho fiſt of mer des wick i is: 
to procure happineſs or well-being to all 1 
ſenſitive nature, through the volition and 3 
intellectual faculty of man, proves ſelf, Vi 
ar tho mon! fte Go nent , 
that motion, to he the only god or inte. 
gence that ought to command the vene-- | 
ration of mankind; and recognized un- 
der the unitary attribute of utility to the 
moral ſyſtem, IN W * 


When eee on the mind 16f | 
man, ſelf feels an inceptive-expanſion,, 
: which in a parallel progreſs with its cauſe, BE. 
leads the mind to a view of the extenſive” © | 
- Chain of all nature,. whoſe extremes are- 
infinite and-undifcoverable ;. but ſuch a: 
length of it is manifeſted; as ſhews the 
mind how the motion of one link agitates | 
the whole;. and: that the leaft violence _ 1 
committed on a fly, agitates the whole 


chain, and communicates its vibration to 
all 1 roman 


Let 
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| Let us ſuppoſe a man, wh is nr 
moded by a fly, inſtead of driving it 


away kills it. Utility to the ſyſtem of 


nature, the only ſtandard of moral mo» 


tion or action, may be applied to this 
act in the following manner: — The fly 


in committing an act of violence on my 
body, agitates the chain of nature: it is 


uſeful to remove this cauſe, but utility 
does not demand the annihilation of it by 


death, becauſe it diſproportions the means 


to the end, and infects, by a motive of 


reſentment, the diſpoſition of the mind to 


univerſal ſympathy and benevolence.— 


The deſtruction of a tiger and lion, $7008 


brought to the ſtandard of utility, may 


be juſtified in proportion to the violence 
they cauſe the human ſpecies, as being 
the moſt happy exiſtence of matter, it is to 
be preferred to the brute. When the 
tiger infeſts the environs of his - habita- 
tion, utility requires him to be deſtroyed, 
_ this would cauſe no vibration of the 
75 | chain, 
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chain, becauſe it would re · eſtabliſn 4 
counterpoiſe to the effect of the concuſ- 
ſion began by the violence of the tiger; 
but when the hunter wantonly ſeeks him 
in the foreſt to deſtroy him, to promote 
the pleaſure of the chace, the chain of 
nature would be agitated by this act of 
remote utility; for utility muſt be urgent 
to juſtify the leaſt act of violence, other 
wiſe the volition becomes corrupted, and 
the ſource of moral motion being pol- 
luted; its ſtreams would convey the cauſe 
of moral peſtilence or vice over all huma- 


It is needleſs, after demonſtrating the 
1njury of yiolence to brutes to the whole 
ſyſtem of ſelf or nature, to bring exam, 
ples of the higher injury of that commit- 
ted by man on man. This is diſcoyered 
by the weakeſt minds in a ſtate of barba- 
riſm, and laws and cuſtoms are eſtabliſhed 
to. Frome it ; ; but theſe IRE only A 
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Partial and local effect, the violence of 
nation on nation has corrupted their do- 


-  mieſtic inſtitutes, and the collective vio- 
lence of deſpotic government has de- 


firoyed the peaceful effect of cuſtom in 


private life, and the exiſtence of man is 


, through a Fyftem of civil 


and moral violence, to death, or a new 
birth. Error has fo rivetted the chains 


ef humanity, chat if any child of nature, 


him to ſubſtitute the ſilken cord of ſelf 


Inſpired by ſympathy, probity, and wiſ- 
dom, dared to break the chain of civil 


und ide ſuperſütion, which binds: 


in ſyſtem, he would be regarded as an 
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maintains, and a rig * combats 


# 


The Thames that flows Pry 1 


Aon, though deſpiſed in its inaminate 


ſtate, after it has paſſed the various con- 


| Quits of water- engines, aqueducts, and 
boilers, | in a few hours is taken into the 


| 


i. di- 
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digeſtion of man—views the Nd tur: 
rets it has but juſt waſhed—eats of the 
| fiſh it had ſerved as an element—ſpeaks 

as an orator in the ſenate—to direct, 
cleanſe, or contract the ſtream a few 
hours before it formed a part of, mur- 
muring under Weſtminſter bridge, and 
aſcending to the acme of moral perfection 
in a child of nature, prepares happy iden- 
| ities for the remainder of its water, and 
riſes in a few hours from the inanimate. 
muddy bed of the Thames, to a ſtate of 
ſentiment of eternal and indiſſoluble con- 

nection with nature, or intellectual exiſ - 
tence, where wiſdom lyſtematizes bappi- 
neſs, and conſciouſneſs enjoys it; and 
where ſelf, expanded to the boundaries 
of all nature, moves in an irrefragable 
moral ſyſtem to appropriate and univer- 


falize well-being to all ſenſitive CITY 
in dme and eternity. | 
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The ſheep and oxen that ſome hours 
ago. filled. Smithfield with their groans, 
under the cruel goads of brutal drivers, 
aſter paſſing the ſhort ſtages of the ſlaugh- 
ter- houſe, kitchen, and table, became 
orators in the houſes of parliament, and 
dictate laws to relieve their derelicted 
and tormented relatives, into whoſe iden- 
tities their connections may again return, 
and profit of that ſympathy and probity, 
which was intended to relieve others.— 


O religioniſts ! here is a code of retribu- 
tory laws, of rewards and puniſh ments, 
7 if your intellectual idol, called God, had 


been ſupported by ſuch a ſyſtem, he 
would have been leſs odious, Bough not 
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T3 the proud = 3 tyrants ; of 15 


5 earth, called Kings, reflect, that the 

pompous body of royalty, carried in the 
coach of ſtate, in the revolutions. of a few 
| . hours, days, and years, is in 


( ar 13 ) 
the humble body of the 5066 art 


ſome other proud and ignorant human | 


identity; and that the incomprehenſible, 


though avowed and conſcious connection 


of identity and nature is eternally chang- 


ing its poſition, and the matter in hu- 


man identity, che ſource and cauſe of mo- 
ral motion, is capable of rendering that 
poſition happy or mise to all bent. 
tive nature. ; | 


This reflection contains in itſelf all the 


principles of wiſdom and virtue—ſhews 


the intimate connection of all matter, ani 


mate and inanimate—improves and au 8 
ments that ſympathy, which intuitively 


teſtifies that truth, and renders coercion 


the real enemy of happineſs and well be- 
ing—abhorred and avoided—ex pands 
ſelf into ſyſtem, diſſipates the Chaos of 


the moral world, and reduces it to an or- 


der 9 ſyſtem and revolution, ſimilar, 


and 
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and as nchangeable as that of the my 
fical world. 


? The ignorant and e being. 
Wdhoſe volition dares violate the liberty of 
am ſenſitive part of nature, cauſes by 
that concuſſion ſuch a vibration on ſym 
pathy, or the univerſal chain of nature, 
that communicates a dreadful ſhock of 
- miſery to his preſent, and all future 
ſtages of his connection with 1 | 


0 — 


The cans of theſe ee HR . 
minal operations of the animal man is, i ig- OY, 
. norance ; for if he had ſtrength of intel- 
lect to comprehend the moral ſyſtem of 
ſelf, the center, and ſenſitive nature, the 


circle united, it would be as impoſfible 


for him to do the leaſt act of violence, by 
forcing his will upon another, as to bore 
a hole in the ſhip on which he is a paſſen- bs 
ger, or pull Son the lower ſtory of a 
houſe 


„„ (vs 1 


houſe of which he; is an 2 oY 
5 cauſe i it was his own ene 


nt and dener in dont away; and the 


only difference between men is, in the 
2 of wiſdom they poſſeſs. All men 
being in purſuit of the ſame two ohjects, 


truth and happineſs, they will conduct 
ſelf thereto, according to the different di - 
rections their weaker' or ſtronger mental 


faculties furniſi. The aſſaſſin, who mur 
ders, and the child of nature, who ſaves 


a fellow - creature, have the Game view, 


viz. happineſs. The former in a ſtate of 
ignorance miſtakes the means, and the 
latter, through wiſdom, takes the, right: 


means, and arrives at the object. The 
one is an object of pity,” which having 


led a life of miſery, is annihilated by 
the laws of ſociety, and broke in pieces, 


like an ill- formed veſſel, and returned 
to the great maſs of clay, from whence 
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© hiyhndy be renewed in a more re perfect 
form or exiſtence. LEES, 


This proves the erde and infinite 
' aentnige and importance to augment 
the powers of thought or buman intellect, 
which can only be done by a free com- 
munication of ſentiment of all mankind, 


and every man or body of men, who un- 


der the influence of vulgar fears and pre- 
judices, are alarmed at the progreſs of 
truth, and attempt, by force and vio- 
lence, to reſtrain its operations, , Are trai- 
tors e ee ee r- HORSE & 


a 1 * 
1 * 


-Frath, it is WY is Water yes, 
ſo it is, but it is to error only; for truth 
cannot be dangerous to truth. This pre- 
judice has been ſupported by Pg 
eee — o 
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' The moment. dicks lane of ce 
er univerſal truth: in che ſyſtem of ſelf 
2.4 . and 


Abs Þ 


and b clornids ht e | 


tive truth; miſtaken as havens, are dul-: 


covered, and the pilot, realon, inſtead - 
of caſting anchor thereon, paſſes on with 


the gentle breeze of reform, to approxi- 


mate the glorious and eternal haven f 


warn to all ſeaſtive nature. 
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Wulle the mt 1 is Ps 1 | 


5 error and prejudice, the rocks of rela- 
tive truth are undiſcoyered, and the ab- 


ſurd and deſtructive truths, inſtitutions of 


mankind, are ſanctified. The inquiſition 
in Spain, that moral monſter, becomes 


benevolence and truth, when meaſured 


by the following W or ite 


tive ſtandard : | | ee 


If the S are permitted, through 
the liberty of the preſs, to introduce He- 


reſy, or the Proteſtant religion, the con · 


ſequence of this amonglt a bigotted 


Yule peo- 
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I ͤ4ã-“Llbe political inquiſſtion, which reigns' 
in exery country on the globe, except 
America, reaſons from the ſame relative 
ſſandard, to rebel againſt the rights of 
* nature, and impeach its prime miniſter, 
_ human thought, by barbarous reſtrictions. 
= on the liberty of the preſs, leſt political 
= herefies might produce dangerous re- 
forms, by the violent means of roc 
tions. ILY n 
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NP This great variety of ſtandard of opi- 
nion is the cauſe of all the moral evils 
-þ S with which human nature is inflicted, 
ala and demands one abſolute ſtandard of 
wiſdom, virtue, truth, and happineſs, 
E + which the religion of nature has eſta- 
_— Fae bliſhed with the cleareſt con viction, 
and teaches with the fimpleit modes 
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T is evident that moral motion can 
never conduct man in the orbit of 
harmony or ſociety, till it has diſcovered 
ſome common center or ſun of attrac- 
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This center then muſt be ſelf, and 
muſt be diſcovered by the free and per- 
fect exerciſe of the mental faculties, © 
which lays open the knowledge of ſelf, | | 
and the means in conſequence of pro- 
curing well-being and happineſs; and 
ſhews the free exerciſe of a wiſe volition 
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| vas of life, operence.mith, great power — 


againſt the principles of natural religion, 5 

or eternal and univerſal happineſs of the 2 

great integer nature, which is to do no. -o 
violence to any part of ſenſitive n,, 

. though the ſafety of life is to he acquired 4 

by ſuch an act; for the period of identi- q 
_fied exiſtence. is as nothing in compari- 1 1 

ſon with, our eternal exiſtence in the _ 
integer nature, and violence once per- 9 

5 mitted becomes a leaven that acerbates 


2s; 


the great maſs with long ages of miſery, 


- of, which. man, as ever a part Ae, | 
. malt in future PRETE 16 aer 


« — 


+ The firſt, aperation. OY lon is to 
1 and procure the means of exiſ- 5 
tence, and ſecure to it abſolute liberty; 

and as e e many ſelfs, or be- 
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Angs are to be concentrated; the prinei- 
8 pfles of natural religion ad morality 
!ꝝ!ire to be inculcated, and the mental fa- 


cculties are to be improved and exerciſed, 
e "to obtain a ſtate of intellectual exi- 
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Man, in this ſtate; ſenſible of his re- 
uon 60 all nature, muſt in all ſocial 


M 17h organization comprehend all the inhabi- 
=_ rants of the globe upon which he exiſts, 


. of 


=o and fo ſubdivide and connect this uni- 
verfal affociation, as to give it one 
ſpring and one object, viz. the well-be- 
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"FELINE "Ing of all animated nature. eb [im 
1 LEP Ig i 1 1. (OI ELD 1 . Nair IP 1 kn 
_—_ - - This muft have i its wälen the ſocial 
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WW :: \Fibdiviions , or partial cohabitations.— 

| Wc The number gf individuals to be con- 
© __ "rained in theſ@mvuſt be directed by the 
_ means of aſſiſtance, comfort, and com- 
mamunication. The firſt neceſſary to pro- 
Auce ſubſiſtence, as in the cultivation of 
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dhe e ; the ſecond: to promote the 
on aden of life in ſports and converſation, 


and the laſt to exerciſe and extend the 
intellectual faculties, and form ſuch a 


ſocial and wiſe volition as may aſſimilate 


by its conformity to natural religion; 


the volition of all other cohabitations, 
forming the univerſal aſſociation, and 
procuring thereby to man the plenitude 


of rere Fa in a ſtate . Wee aurrart 
: natur e. 5 * 


* 


Theſe haidaiohs ſhout conſiſt ok 


no more than one hundred males, and 
one hundred females; they ſhould live 
in one houſe, £at at the ſame table, par- 


_ ricipate in labour and pleaſure in com- 
mon, and cultivate a general volition 
as their guide; this be communi ' 


cated to other cohabit Hons by miftibns, 
and twenty of thoſe might be called a 
community, twenty communities might : 
| form a province, and twenty provinces 

| K 45 0 22 con. 
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2 common- wealth, -rventy Sg 


wealths might form unions, and twenty 

unions the univerſality or center of aſſo- 
.ciation of the whole globe. The reci- 
procal communications of theſe diviſions 


by -miſſions might concenter the voli- 
tions, and direct and augment the pro- 
greſs of wiſdom, to confirm or improve 
e e eee TAS oF, 


Is this FRY law 9 de — 


wiſdom virtue, and volition happineſs. 


IL! be relation of Nature would ſuperſede 
Ea) other, and every one would be either 
phe the parent or child of the community; 


even erroneous civilization holds this 
extenſion and affection ſo ſacred, that a 
citizen of the world reaches the acme in 
virtue and fame; to | 
Fon the pinnacle of vir- 


what height, th 


tue and fame ok a citizen of Nature 
| riſe, if the weak intellects of man were 


0 of ee ſuch a cha- 
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IPL | HERE; 


cas). | 1 


| ms or could diſcover, by improved 
intellectual faculties, the virtue of that 
ſcale, whoſe baſis inſtructive truth has 
3 made Hes 00 Wir inte 
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tempted to reconcile the truth of the re- 
ligion of Nature, to practice in the pre- 
ſent ignorant and miſerable ſtate of man- 
kind, I have been ſenſible of its. ex · 
treme incongtuity and apparent extrava- 
gance, and know well the opportunities 
I have furniſhed to ridicule it with a 
talent of ingenuity, ſupplanting the ta- 
lent of thought; but the truth of Nature 
is above all its powers, and the man, 

whoſe extreme ſenſibility and ſympathy 
permits him, not kngwingly, to tread 
upon an- ant, may be thought extrava- 
gant ; but I defy all the powers of wit 
and ingenuity to- rener him anc: 
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may be d 
ike ſeed, it cannot be planted, but its 
growth and vegetation will be equally 
be directed or 


explained; 1 
trouled liberty of the preſs, and that is ä 

in America, to which coun- 
of Nature muſt retire, 
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IN order to form his important in: 
N veſtigation, we muſt firſt expoſe the 


- 


nature of the animal man; we find him a 1 
machine of matter, compoſed of affec. Y 
| tions or paſſions, and intellectual facul. 
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"ties to | direct thoſe affecklons, to perpe- 


— aſſure, and render happy his ex- 


iſtence; the former cannot be gratified, 
or the latter improved, but 10 _ | 


bim! in a ſocial ſtate. 


8 when firſt placed in a ſocial 


"Bad, if his intellectual powers were per- 
fect, aſſociation would be a happy colli- 
ſion, whoſe force would produce only 


happy ſenſations, and procure univerſal 
well-being; but as it requires a reyolu- 
tion of many ages of ſocial collifion, in 


order to produce wiſdom, or a know- 


ledge of ſelf, mankind in ſocial con- 


nections are agitated by concuſſions 


in proportion to their numbers, and 


their ignorance, „ and have eftabliſhed 
ſyſtems of coerciog, to ſecure them from 


the violence of theſe concuſſions, and 
have been obliged to give up much of 
their happineſs for a precarious ſecurity 
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This coercion operates with less or 


more force, in proportion to the in- 


| creaſed a paiſions of the different , e 


: "- 
% 


4s T be 1 having - no wants or 


paſſions, but the primary ones of hun- 
ger and luſt, and theſe being abundantly 
provided for by Nature, knows no-coer- 
cion, and at the ſame time the intellec- 
tual faculties not called upon for aid, 

leaves the man in a ſtate of exiſtence 
hardly ſuperior to the beaſt, having but 


little conſciouſneſs of being, and there- 


fore knowing neither the extreme of pain 
nor pleaſure. Could, however, a civi- 
lized being, from a love of liberty, be 


brought to a reſidence amongſt theſe | 
people, to ſeek an aſylum from coercion, 


and to calm the tempeſt of his various 
acquired paſſions, he might communi- 
cate to them his wiſdom without his 
_ and as Rag means bring them to 


a ſtate 


* ——— 
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mn ſtate of intellectual hence, and en- 
lightened nature; in which the mind 


poſſeſſes the full force of its faculties, to 


direct the volition to happineſs, and the 
body, its phyſical powers unreſtrained, to 

execute that e in the Plenitude of 

1 r of 


-Ler us now examine he inddes and 

Principles of coercion, or government, 

as employed by the different neee 
os mankind. . 


Ali al nations are ſubjopated by 


— 


tuo ſorts of coercion, civil and religious, 


the one exerciſed by the magiſtrates. 
or king, and the other by prieſts or reli- 
gion: the former is the more active, and 


: | reſtrains the violent concuſſions of the va - 


Tious paſſions of its ſubjects; while the 


| Jatter, under pretence of alliance, un- 
dermines and relaxes the power of the 
former, though apparently it upholds it. 
5 5 That 


mented. by religion, is paſt all doubt; | 
but as it pretends to compenſate theſe 
evils by augmenting the terror of puniſh 
ment in the hand of the civil magiſtrate, 
It procures a general toleration or cuir, 
tion from the fore: of ny ane 
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endeavour to ex poſe with irreſiſtible evi- 
: dence the realty: of this ae. 


-Thealoay, after having e all 
iba fertility of human imagination, has 
perſonified, God under ſo many ſhapes, 
that in the darker ages of the world ex- 
Cited ridicule, but now cauſes conyulfive 
laughter. They have, at the fame time; 
placed in his hands various and dreadful 
modes. of. puniſhment, which, had. they 
rendered inevitable and inexpiable upon 
wy breach of the moral law, would, ng 
925 
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doubt, have been efficient; but then the 


Inutility of religion, or che profeſſion of 
Prieſtcraft, would have been diſcovered; 


o that in order to render their agency of 
ſome conſequence, they declared all 


erimes expiable by confeſſion and pe- 
nitence, which their miniſtry is to direct 
and diſpoſe of. Hence that deteſtable 
religious aſſurance and encouragement to 


vice“ There is more joy in Heaven 
vver one ſinner that repenteth, than in 


ninety-nine juſt perſons who need no re- 
pentance.” And this conſolation and 
hope held out to villainy and turpitude, 
is ſufficient to damn all religion, without 
ag 5c farther eee [4490 


The er joy reftiied.i in Halle 
e or ſongs of triumphant vice, at the 


execution of malefactors, going to re- 


ceive the inheritance of virtue, is ſuffi- _ 
cient alone to remove all terrors from the 


"mo of _— Juſtice in the hand of 
> 3s 53d the 


(383): + 


"the magiſtrate, bd threatens the alu | 
tion . __ and eren of virtue. | 


Lies us dine this enemy to nigh 1 5 
TT in a ſtate of contempt. below ridt- 
cule, and contemplate with equal aſto- 
niſhment and regret the illuſion in which 
the civil government remains, reſpecting 
the utility of prieftcraft, to ſupport ſocial 
order or civil authority, and attribute i its 
cauſe to the dreadful apprehenſions the 
mind receives when agitated by er e 
tant dafür or innovations. | 


Let us wow Wan ide coercion 


operates in the organization of civil go- 


vernment, to guard mankind from the 


effects of ignotance, or the violences and 
concuſſions cauſed by the animal man's 
not knowing ſelf, and Jigs 17 the 

means of OY CE" | 


IC] 2340 


1 he violence of individuals in the fut 
2 ee, ſociety upon the perſonal liberty - 
of each other, facilitated the enterprizes 
cf ambitious ine to en A en 
# of coercion. r 


ee or r the Canon of ee 

f ene ſecurity, were eſtabliſhed, 
and liable to be invaded only by one 
perſon, inſtead of every one. This, in 

itte beginning of ſociety, or early age, 


wass found to be advantageous; as un-oc- 


cupied land. was abundant, and popula- 
tion ſcanty, there could be no poverty; 
Hut as mankind increaſed, this ultimately 
became an enormous evil, ſubjugating 
millions to the caprice and avarice of a 
few, een ee 
evil. 
5 The HA principles of affociation, ſub- 
ſiſtence, being thus deſtroyed, it was ne- 
cellary then to ſecure the ſubmiſſion of 


. 235 Wa: 11 whe 
ſuffeting indigent millions to deprive | | 
them of their liberty; and this was ef. 
fected by the power of law, or will of vu 
princes, made known: by the eftabliſh- * | 
ment of civil inſtirutiane r gifs 


a -- oe 


- 
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eie and exiſtence; beit f in- 2 
W by their protector, coercion, no- 1 


thing was left ſaered. Iabnione gt nuf q 
ages were confirmed and augmented by 
new in the preſent. The demon, coer- - 

cion, extended its province, changed pa- : 


rents into cruel taſk-maſters, perverted —_—_ 
the innocent deſires and affections into 
vices, the inimical and vicious paſſions 1 5 
of violence and dominion. into virtues 
and completed the deſtruction of liberty 8 
and happineſs; and coercion, that was Y 
eſtabliſhed to protect the wiſe and vir- 
tuous from the ignorant and wicked, 
changed its ene of een to that 
n 8 oy 
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In the early ages of the world, the ig; 
norance that pervaded all mankind, by 
accumulating men in ſociety, formed a 


- *Coloffus of vice, and theſe continually 


acting with augmented paſſion and vio- 
e invaded the aſſociations of each 


Social fafety now demanded what 
ebe ber che augmentation of 
political ce 1 or energy of nations. 
This nocefiry rivetted the chains on in- 
dividual liberty, and coercion was . 
5 n to uaiverſi deſpotiſm. 
e 5 F. n 2 C7 
0 1 arenen ib ap hel, Re that 
this work may have the glory to mark the 
epoch, when human reaſon, rifing from 
Y the iron bed of error, | awakened by the 
fim of wiſdom, ſhall invert all the facul- 
ties of the mind to which knowledge have 
given energy upon ſelf, and elevating its 
eagle flight above all cuſtoms and habits 
of inſtitution or education, look down 
upon the uncovered labyrinth of error 


* 


cam) 


and ignorance, and direct the clue ks 
ſhall lead wandering, confounded man to 
the door of intellectual exiſtence and en- 
lightened nature. 


The baſis on which. coercion is at t pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhed is, ſocial defence; but 


as wiſdom increaſes, this baſis will wear 
away, as nations will become FREE 


75 — * 
e 6 OOTY 
4 
4 - 


"ew the es af avarice, am- . 
bition, and diſcontent, in a ſtate of tem- 


peſtuous miſery, will no longer be con- 


ſidered as a virtue, hen compared to the 
repoſe of benevolence, peace, and con- 


tent, in a ſtate of intellectual exiſtence 


and enlightened nature; and the peaceful 


monks of a convent, when diveſted of 


hypoctiſy and ſuperſtition, will be regard - 
ſelf; and ſully, by the compariſon, 
the predatory triumphs of Alexander the 
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- 85 Great, whom poets and hiſtorian FRE 
3 ES: immortalized, while reaſon deſpiſes both 
5 eb and the adulating and filly 


8 5 While ignorance d darkens the moral at 
bo erg Induſtry. is highly ad vanta- 
| geous to its votaries, individually or na- 


tionally—by the former, they extend the 


boundaries of volition, and by the lat- 


Y 


ter they acquire power to invade the li- 


betty and'propetty of neighbouring na- 
tiom, and for the preſent augment their 


5 5 own, though the violence they commit 


5 y produce its deſtruction, 
' authority of example and the law | 
TIRE. of ciiſtom. JUST V 
IS Let us now examine the effects of civi- 
5 Baation, or political, civil, and domeſ- 


tic coercion upon the well-being of the 
animal man, and compare them with the 
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effects of a contrary "RO of [ber or ; 


e nr, innen 
Domeſtic © or Sn coercion begins 
with 11 0 and ends with manhood. NI 


Through all this PRE ng) the pa- 
rent participates his authority and care 
with a tutor, to cultivate wiſdom and 


OC 


virtue in the mind of the child. The tutor 4 
places the child on a bench, to which he 9 
is chained by the terrors of puniſhment. . N 


Books are preſented to his mind, which 5 

obſerves only the words, and transfers? 
them to memory; the ideas, fortunately 

for the cauſe of wiſdom, are beyond its 
capacity. This occupation of the me- 4 
mory in ſounds and ſigns is interrupted -  Þþ 

by a few moments of play, or vacation, 

in the company of parents, who erowd 

precept upon precept into the mind, with 

a velocity in proportion to the ſhort time _ : 

of domeſtic reſidence. The child has 
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© recciveditheſe into the memory with the 
lame momentary eee and reten- 


tion, as the tutor's inſtruction and tlie 


example of his comrades or ſchoolfellows 


eraſe them totally, by the ordinary cuſ- 
toms and habits of children, who con- 


ſtantly when. left to themſelves, as they 


arrive at the age of manhood with a heart 


formed to violence, or the all of vice; = 
and a head full of letters, and void 1 


every idea that might grow into wiſdom, 


to conduct them to the well-being of their 


« 
: F 
15 


1 The code of ethics, which he has read 
at ichool, placing virtue in the abſtinence 


from pleaſure, and gratification of the 
moſt innocent of our deſires, finiſhes his 
an; and ſends him forth to the 


world, 


generally are in the preſent ſyſtem of 
education, exerciſe every kind of perſo- 
nal violence to force their will upon 
___ their inferiors in age and ſtrength, and 
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world, to Eben his part or link 3 in . 
We ne 35 
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8 now ſets off i in b career X life, 


with knowledge inſtead of wiſdom for a | 
guide. This directs him to the means 


of ſubſiſtence; but as his being, with a 
ſtrong and innate propenſity, luſts after 
happineſs, his ſenſes, which can alone 


- Furniſh the ingredients or means, are im- 
mediately employed, and under the blind 
guidance of knowledge, the. ſhadowy 


_ ſubſtitute of wiſdom, he is led to miſe 
take pain for pleaſure, miſery for happir 
Neſs „ and vice Jr Virtue... 
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The e ay 1 fo cloſely con. 

nected ſympathy and probity, the all of 
virtue, with the abſtinence from pleaſure, 
or the means of happineſs, that a,glanceof 
defire or laſcivious eye, caſt on beauty, 
where nature burſting the cobweb barriers | 


ot illuſive ethics, the rubicon of FEW 18 
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HR Such 18 the education of civilization; 
E let us view its i or that of 
x hor corral . 5 Ne 


f | | As I # : 1 
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0 33 ho with tnanhoor | ry 


Jing the Giftates of nature, contronled 
* only by the dan Bag exits ple Ac 


monition of age, receives ſpontaneouſſy 


we seed ideas of wiklom, chat age 
| b Eottimunicates while it'enio | 
5 i d 4 d gain * 
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of happineſs; and hold its link in de 
mee nenn 


2 


Wiſdom e 1 


3 his volition to the exact 


meaſure of prefent and eventual happt> 
neſs; and well-organized ſociety, in an 
enlightened ſtate of nature, guaranties 
to Ns! exerciſe. of a. wile vali- 
tion, which takes its courſe. in the wide 
brbit of animated matter round the cen · 

ter ſelf, and the whole ſyſtem is upheld 


by ſympathy, the cada don mo- 
ral law. 1 


Upon a general comparative review of 
theſe two ſyſtems, civilization ſeems to 


have loſt ſight of nature, and reaſoning 


from relation, eſtabliſhes a ſyſtem of co- 


ercion to ſecure exiſtence and to en 
| miſery. 
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relative ſtate of mankind may j juſ- 
ly practice or action by neceflity, but 
ſpeculation, or the free operations of hu- 
man thought to extricate the being from 
6 y relation whilſt ĩt ſoars to an 
eminence to take an unobſtructed view of 
the moral world; but in its deſcent, or 
approximation of practice to ſpeculation, 
then reaſon allows ſympathy and probity, | 
to he temporized with, and to caſt a veil 
over the effulgency of wiſdom, that the 
intelle& may not be confounded by che | 
- dazzling ſplendour, FEEL. 
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T 905 be her for ein that - ——— 
the ſcource of knowledge, and 5 1 
braries of every kind, were locked up 7 
from all acceſs; and theſe means ſo We ( 
effectual and ſo much recommended by Mt 
learned idiots to keep man from (as theß 3 
call it) the painful ſtudy of ſelf, could 
be temporally fuſpended, and felf alone 
preſented to the contemplation ' of all =_ 

mankind, then would the . univerſal = 
ſtandard of well-being, or truth, the ſun _ 
of the moral world, ariſe from the dark 

hemiſ Gaia of error, and attra the 
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moral powers into the irrefragable order 
of ſyſtem. Then would the chaos, 
cauſed by offenſi ve volition diſappear, 
and defenſive volition became a facred 
and incontrovertible maxim, whoſe de- 
ſtruction would be as impoſſible in the 
moral world 2 as attraction in the phy- 
a. pada 


"© bis hee 


It may be objected, that without the 
invaſion or violation of ' defenſive voli- 
tion, man would not labour to procure 
ſubſiſtence this ohjection is ridicu · 
wot The above maxim can pre» 

ail only in a ſtate of wiſdom, and the 
Akne volte of man 
could never be diſguſted with the ule 
of -life, and health of body and mind; 
he would guard only againſt the exceſs 
at mapa eee 
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| bay objection of a more bens ; 


- Juſtice and importance might be raiſed, 
viz. that the education of children would 
oblige parents or tutors to violate che de- 
tenſive volition of man, The mode of 
conduct ta avoid this violence we find. 
amongſt nations in a ſavage ſtate- 
ſure human reaſon then is capable 
to teroncile and modify that conduct, 
ſo as to adapt it t gradual improve- 
ment. I muſt here repeat an obſer- 
vation I have ſa often made, that the 
extremities of abſtract and practical 
power of human wiſdom to approach 
them; and the vain attempts of men who 
had more learning than wiſdom to effect 
this, have ſerved only to condenſe te 
clouds of truth, _w—_ vic n Upon 7 
n JETS O72: SAT Þ | 
| | $$ 
The great maxim in a life, to- 
cauſe, and nqt to farce a will, is adopted 
by many parents, even in the preſent 
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5 Nate of erben civiizanion; i in the 
proportion they poſſeſs more of the quali- 
nes of benevolence and wiſdom; and 
tis conduct extended to all their ſocial 
8 relations, wives, parents, and ſubjects, is 
ec called liberality, and is the true virtue of 
rd Anne 3 e 
1 eee Sem of: nature l 
1 eftablihed* in the foregoing work, may 
15 have cauſed much pains to tender minds 
An ſeparating them from beloved preju- 
dcs, che following reflections will, 1. 
ape, 1 ene ee 
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1 5 111 babe; . neun e 
i 5 — reaſon, dethroned the tremendous 

Phantom of imagination, the god of er- 
ror, created by fear, to torture his own 
creatures to gratify his vices of revenge 
and cruelty, I have ſubſtituted the ſym- 
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pathetic deity, connection of ſelf and na- 
4 Tore, to 1 9 05 _— happineſs to his 
3 n | . : ( . 4 f 1. Crea 
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creatures, to clown the mortal to ch . 
prehenſible immortality to aſſure the 
recompence of vice and virtue, which 
the falſehood of prieſtcraft cannot alienate 

with the ſophiſtry that calls happineſs me- 
rit, and miſery demerit to eſtabliſh” a 
form of rewards and puniſhments, from 
which they draw a revenue to pins: and 
avarice. IF BFA 417, $12 1h. 
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e the ſituation of the man of 
virtue, whoſe volition is directed by wiſe 
dom to conduct ſelf in its double moye- 
ment round its own. axis, and in the or- 
bit of ſociety. The eentripetal force, 
or ſelfiſn volition, muſt be prevented be- 
ing abſorbed by attraction or ſympathy: 
into the orbit of other ſelfs or ſociety,— 
This counterpoiſe is preſerved by intellec- 
tual faculties or wiſdom... 
Pigs > 
-2 J6S child of inc fea a fellow-crea- 
| ture drowning, he flies to his aſſiſtance, 
: L * and 


a 
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out deſtroying himſelf; ſo in miſery and 
_ difirefs, he participates his competency 
or abundance to relieve the object with- 
out falling himſelf therein. The quality 
of ſympathy has that well-proportioned FF. 
energy to extend the conſciouſneſs of ex- 
Hence into the great orbit of ſenſitive 
nature, which is of itſelf an intellectual 
pleaſure beyond deſcription. The qua- 
ties of ſympathy and probity, che re · 
ſult of wiſdom, procure ſuch mental and 
bodily health, that makes happineſs in- 
dependent of accident, and the comfort, 
and aid, and applauſe he receives from 
che love and eſteem of his fellow-crea- 
O_o his pleaſures only as they 
are tokens of a happigeſs of which he is 


s wa $4 " . 


What reward can a child of nature de- 
mand for procuring fo much happineſs to 
ſelf i in * 5 


7 ar ; 
What puniſhment} can the b 
child of - civilization dread, for ſuffering 
and cauſing miſery that he had not wiſ- 


dom to prevent? View the man of vice 
agitated by the tempeſtuous violence of 
his paſſions, miſtaking miſery for happi- 
neſs, pain for pleaſure; reduced from 
want of wiſdom to a mere animal ſtate of 


exiſtence, in order to preſerye life, 
which any degree af conſciouſneſs would 
annihilate, his benevolence or friendſhip 
is but the delirium of virtue, or forget 
fulneſs of ſelf beſtowed on vicious com- 


panions, and pity is all the aid be re- 


ceives till his miſery increaſes, . when 


abandoned by his aſſociates in vice and 
miſery, he leaves the world without ever 
knowing he had been in it, and his con- 


nection aſſumes a future form, to under - 
g0 the miſery his former ma 70 
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| Religioniſs, chrovgh” the wedbem of 


promiſe with imaginary theology, by cal- 


- ling God the effect of motion, inſtead of 
the cauſe—the indiſſoluble connection of 


ſelf and nature the immortal ſoul; and 
the reciprocal change of identity, or me- 
dium of connection or tranſmutation of 
matter into matter the law of juſt retri- 
bution, as the volition of man is the 
cauſe of preſent and farure w pe or 
, 0 | 

The Gir weiin os 8 ebene 
tity, called beautiful woman, ſeated in 
the pompous chariot,” is every moment 
changing its form inte the body of the 
horſes that draw it in common with all 
other parts of nature. All bedies are 
conſtantly changing their ſubſtance one 
With another, which proves the identity | 
of perſon to be only a duct or mould, 

through which matter paſſes in its eter- 
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nal weben, and their connection with 7 
nature is the ſame as in the violin produ- 
cing a melodious air, ox the human bo; 


that the latter, poſſeſſing a more compli- 
- cated Organization „ produces conſciouſ- 


can poſſeſs only a defenſive volition or de- 


cent, though they may demand the com- 
- pliance of fellow ſelfs; yet, as they are 
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dy producing a virtuous volition, only, 


neſs to feel pain and pleaſure; and to di- 
rect moral motion to convey ag 
to N in time preſene 1 dawn, 
As RO Ds „ is OR aan of 
moral motion, ſelf is the only agent 
which the human mind can have any 
comprehenſion of, and which claims all 
the ee: of man. 


Self what: PRIDE lden by wiſdom : 
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fire to acquire happineſs through the me- 
dium of the paſſions, which ate all inno- 
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i un orms: offenſive volition, 
which would deſtroy the human ſpecies, 
x ſociety did not oppoſe to it the coercion: 
of government; this; however, not hav- 
ing wiſdom, did but. augment the evil, 
| n g nnen into b s 


eg war, 3 
eiprocally augment each other, and can: 
never be annihilated till the powers of 
_ wiſdom, diſcloſing the of the: mo-- 
world, lead the mind. tc 
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are both founded e let Þs view 
the conduct 75 man. 


— 


Eber one 7 — x" an intention rg 
procure happineſs to ſelf. „The wiſer, 
who contemplates his hoard; the 1 
bertine, who diſſipates it; and the pru: 


dent man, who conomizes it; act all 


from the ſame motives, though with oppo⸗ 


ſite means. It is not ſo difficult a matter 


as it at firſt appears to determine accu- 


rately and poſitively the different de 
an, 0 
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The 1 countenance 1 vers nue 5 


and perpetual index of the pain and 
pleaſure felt by the heart; joy or grief, 
when extreme, give the ſtrongeſt tokens, 
and when weak, {till give ſhades, though 
not ſo diſtin; a neutral 
Led by an abſence. of all tokens. | 
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* 12. A heli wake be kept of the | 
*countenances of the three characters be- 
fore mentioned; in the firſt, inceſſant and 
_ frong indications 'of joy and grief, wilt 
alcernately mark the page; the neutral 
ſtare will have had but few periods; and 
ine calendar will cloſe its latter pages of 
— with unchan 2 ere of ex- 
E 
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Marpe diary of Welbenin will have the 
nutnbers of joy greatly exceed thoſe of 
grief in the early pages; but the middle 
and cloſe will be filled with invariable 
© tokens of grief, cauſed by ſickneſs, po- 
Verty and ſorrow; and the page of con- 
cluſion will be black with the 1 ap of ; 

92 lingering death.” « 
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1 
0 The bac man, hom Winden di- 
pecks, ſpends his treaſure in acts of bene- 
volence to others, and modified pleaſure, 
which clears the thorns from the roſes. 
Benevo- 


Ow F 
Benevolence operating in the heart; 
leaves no vacaney in the countenance, 
but diffuſes over it an indication of joy | 

more to be valued than the convulſionz 


of ſudden and extreme joy, on ac 
count of their long duration. Pleaſure - 


of which he fo” wiſely participatesg 
breaks upon the countenance with the 
undulations of the zephyr, to agitate the 


une loſes with calm of fleop ine . 


| renovating 55 of his parent nature. 1 3 


5 Tbere abe ls and Ac A 
tte world, the viyacity of whoſe cons 


duct recommends a life of diſſipation or 


unmodified pleaſure, as the impulſe of 
their paſſions ſeem to drive them, with - 


out a vacuum through life; and theſe | 


are the pm 1 Fl Salter 
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pleaſure, are fond of 8 8 characters, 
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'/ 1 tate and maintain a a converſation and 
daterequrſe, that de week an 
i ſior thei dehaſement, when in inter 
N Wich intellectual minds of men- Such 
. Andividuals are mere animals, without 
c̃.onſciouſneſs as without thought, 
5 eber Sen 


ſtate of intelle& in wo- 
the 


man cauſed and 
m:tiranny of men, wha force them to a ſtate 
. of ignorance, and then claim a right to 
** OO ed Lab there is, 
bdoever, a quantity of life and latent in- 
ttellect in en conſtitution, that when 
*  _ truth ſhall be diveſted of all clouds of 


wen, they willſce it, and embrace it 


_ before man, as they PO. . 
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1 ſophiſtry, and the ingenious invention of 
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greateſt human. attributes, ſympatby 5 
a very ſuperior degree to man; and che 
other attribute, probity, .a very ſmall 
proportion of wiſdom would procure 
and until women are enabled by a pro- 
per education to cultivate their talent, 
power of intellect, and to aſſume theiß 
equality with man, it will be impoffible 
to bring the chaos of che moral world 
into; any W or ſyſtem. Wem 
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| The 75 enemy of wiſdom 3 18 that 
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abſurd dogma, that truth is dangerous to : 


be taught the vulgar, and. ignorance. is 
cultivated in order to procure an apar 
logy for error; and the moſt infamous 
1 againſt humanity and nature, 
is Free by this deteſtable aphoe 
0 riſm. E 9 „ TI . 
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g The cab of motion has been ac he 


rately perſonified, under the name of 
God, with various. attributes to form an 
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| knage of Wet, Weh WY force ſub⸗ 
miſſion to error; but the imagination has, 
through its own folly , defeated that pur- 
poſe, and it is not fear that has any 


effect, but the fubject being of much in- 
tticacy and importance, occupies the 


thoughts, and prevents them contem- 
planing the proper object, man ue N 


E l 1 10 58 77 8 rot 145 
Il metaphyſical de rin i ner been 


invented, and the occupation of the hu- 
man mind entirely taken up with their 
"Inveſtigation, the arts and ſciences, = 
Lartied to the higheſt degree of perfec- 
| Hon, would not have furniſhed aliment 
Enough for the voracions appetite of hu- 
man intellect, and the knowledge of ſelf, 

| kheory of the moral ſyſtem; would ages 
ago have been diſcovered 225 reduced 
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What effect hay this fear areas off 
God upon man, when through a life of 
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Ignorance he violates. the ſyſtem of na- 
ture, and brings miſery upon {elf as ix 
center. One tear dropped upon the bed 
of diſſolution appeaſes the anger of this 
imaginary deity; but what: is the effect 
of this terror upon nations, theſe, when 
they agitate with a dreadful concuſſion 
of war, the holy chain of the ſympathy. 
of nature, they call it an appeal to God, 
and make this phantom of the imagina- 
tion an apology for cruelty and de- 
ſtruction; the fact is, nations have long 
emancipated collectively the human 
mind from all metaphyſical abſurdities; g 
and if they treat of them, it is only to 
throw a tub to the whale, to divert the 
attention of the vulgar from the miſeries, 
which the vice and ignorance of the great 
and rich bring upon them by ſubjugaung 
them to inſtitutions, eee to alen 
and e them. Wee 
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„ thou e hutmantty 
and intellect! I have travelled over the 


: Parc of the-world, eb 
: prog mere e eee ee nag 5 
a fate of N mere b u inanition 5 


though their labouris excelivs, yet have 
all the ſtrength and comfort which alis- 


ment can give; and intellect rewards the 
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paſſion of avarice, which drinks the biet 
of the animals, from whoſe labour its trea- 
ſures are drawn, to fave” N 7-1 
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patience of my readers, I ſhall proceed | 
5 don up the of the matter con- | 
tained in this. work. in conciſe and com- 


fe aphoriſms, which I _— | 
mend to the ſelf contemplatie . 
RE” readers,;ias.the only means to detect = Wo 


WV 35 truth or falſchood thereof; vanity in per- 
ſonal converſation, as well as in public 
a ehe ee being an inf * 
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The operation of che intelle&ual- "Wh: 
AW, exikies; as the only intelligent cauſe of 
mamoral motion; is to be venerated, and 
its communication held. ſacred in the ple- 
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Matter is indeſtructible and tern, re · 
volving through various combinations, 
animate and inanimate, which are its ac- 2 _ 
cidents to convey to it ke cette and r 
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That animate i e in poſſeſſion of 
volition, or the direction of moral mo- 
tion, forms happy identities or ſtages, to 
receive inanimate matter in ae Preſent 
00 ans. . : 11605; : 
That all matter is in an inceſſant ſtate 
of inter- revolution, which is proved hid | 
aliment, N and POOR 


| | n 
Thar end or ne keto but the 
5 of matter in combination, holds 

. its eternal connection with naturethrough - 7 

the medium of indeſtructible mant. „„ 
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— eternal through thei 


primary and indiffoluble connection with | 


| nature, and that the good and evil which 


our volition brings to the prefent ſyſtem 


vill be perpetuated to the future renova - 
: 105 of that n en. | 


ants the a enen of 


IR bo EI to the ſelf con- 


templation of my readers, and the reſult 
of theſe to public communication, 1 


ſhall conclude theſe ſpeculations, and 


hope the virtuous intention of reducing 


the moral chaos to ſyſtem, by proving 
the univerſal connection of ſelf and na- 


ture, will apologize for this apparent 


dogmatical boldneſs, and conciliate the 
temper of the civilian, the learned, and 


the religioniſt, whom fenfirive nature, 


with che agonizing groans and lamenta- 
tions of miſery, which error inflicts upon 
ber imprecates, to operate with the whole 
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| power of human intelle&, emancipated 
from the tyranny of prejudice, to relieve 
| it from its univerſally wretched predica - | 
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ET che effulgence of thy glorious 
eſſence open in gleams, and not the 
fulneſs of its ſplendor, u upon my intellect, 
left it be confounded or deſtroyed.— 
The glimmering of thy majeſty, which 
waned in the apocalypſe of nature, ele- 


vated the faculty of thought beyond the 


power of ſpeech, which broke out in 
_ Anvhering expreſſions, But this approach 
do thy ſacred preſence, overwhelms my 
eſſence, and thought becomes as inade- 
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fore to. thought. Oh! aid me to con- 


template ſo muell of thy glimmering 


light, as the eſſence of man is capable 


of, ani to conform into thought and ex- 


preſſion ſuch a proportion, as being com- 
e t may mane . to > exile | 
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O feif! component part of hy test 


integer, nature —incomprehenſible in thy 
cauſe and eſſence . comprehenſible in thy 
ever-changing modes of exiſtence—com+ 
prehenſible in thy eternal connection with 
nature, which all the powers of thought 
cannot ſeparate comprehenſible motion 


in the volition of man—comprehenſible 
in thought, the guide and guardian of 


that volition, to direct man to happineſs, 


Or to procur U e well -being to matter in its. 


eternal revolution—comprehenfible in 
- ſympathy, which unites the various links 
-of beings in the great chain of nature. 
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| which is not founded on the conviction 
_.- of the ſenſes, is folly, thy moſt dangerous 

- enemy; that through ſo many ages of 
ttruſt thy only repreſentative reaſon, and 
to ſacrifice happineſs by rebellion againſt 


. 


+” 
beneficent loveretgaty. 
: * 
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3＋ 2 facie 
life or intellectual exiſtence; the happieſt 


i period in the eternal revolution of mat - 


1 zer, which has revolved bis connedtion 
vai bor enen before it arrives 


3 m intellectual life. Shew him the im- 
3 portdnce of the human link in the chain 
= - of nature, that it conveys the electric 


= {ſhock of pain or pleaſure to the infinite 


mn dhe circle of etemity make him par- 
„ mi 
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amen l Wind f man in all the - 


cWCeooanected links, whoſe extremes uniting 
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2 mute 5. not che vanity 'of knowledge 
to triumph over the utility of wiſdom, _ 
by placing the ſtudy of the phyſical be- 
fore the intellectual world! Teach mag 
that the firſt ſtep in the latter towards 
the knowledge of thy eſſence, is as 
«much elevated above the higheſt de- 
gree of the former, as the heavens are 
above the earth, and that a Newton is 26 

an ape, when compared with a child ff 
Nature, or worſhipper of ſelf. Expoſe 5 
to man the folly of dogma and the wiſ- 
dom of doubt, that deciſion is at all 

times an avowal that reflection is weak; A 
and Judgement becomes the familiar cam- . = 
Panion of the volition, and reſigns its ſo; 
vereignty, and by this abdication, ime — 
ru aan, e 27 
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____ great leader of thy enemies, Rh wah 
the duſt of letters, words, and adopted ; 

vl 5 ideas, envelope the glimmering of thy 

benignant light, and torment the fight of 

> thoſe who are watching thy riſing au- 

vors in the hemiſphere of truth; con- 
found that technical ingenuity by W | 
man is enabled to deceive himſelf, and 7 

- ſhew chat fimple ignorance is wiſdom, 


8 N when compared with the folly of learned 


; naps Mam darken all the light, 
0 bt Ny md t man with the i ied of ſolitude 


£2 and retirement, where removed from 
te factitious wants and troubles of civi- 


. | lization, The operation of the intel 


Ileual faculty of thought, being ſe- 


queſtered from the concerns of life 


which ſuppreſs it, may delight in the 
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8 contemplation and happy ado- 
ration of thy eſſence, and arrive througn 
the only medium of thought to intellec - 
tual anne AN an mene le 


of nature. 


Suffer n not the 3 majeſty of truth 


to be dethroned by the vicious and chi- 
merical idol of fear and error, called 
God, invented to pardon the vice and 


cruelty of the human ſpecies towards 
themſelves, and the reſt of ſenſitive crea- 


tion, and therefore protect and-autho- | 

riſe violence, which thy ſacred ſyſtem 

preſcribes as the author of its own pu- 
niſnment. This imaginary dæmon 


(whoſe. attributes and actions if trans- 


fered to man, would form a monſter; that 
the reſentment of humanity would conſign 
to puniſpment, infamy and execration) 
has long terriſied the human mind, with 
threats of fire and eternal torments; 


and · has cauſed the miſcarriage of its con- 
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the light of reaſon! guard thou the mind 


ture: O teach man this moral longitude, 


motion, inſpire him wich wiſdom to 


p .----» 


ception thought, thy holy eee. che 
ſaviour of all ſenſitive nature. 


nt oY 


5 3 3 to ee ths e 
conception, through the prolific germ of 


from all terrors of demons and preju- 

dices of error, lead it to the happy par- 

turition of thought and expreſſion, that 

this benignant offspring of reaſon may | 

become a true meſſiah, whoſe glory and : 

power may precipitate the demon of 33 

falſehood into the abyſs of darkneſs and - d 
error, from whence the amkesion of 

2 or en. i forth. 


Open to ths mind of eie 
of the moral ſyſtem in che ſacred axiom; 
force not the defenſtve will of ſenſitive" ua- 


expoſe to him this \ ſource of moral 
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break off all connection with the brute 
no intelligence of their wants and withes, 


he muſt be the .cauſe of great pain to 


that link of nature, wherein his o]. n 


connection is preparing to enter by the 


transformation of his matter by death, 


from intellectuality to animality. 


O give to parents wiſdom, to aſſimi- 


late by perſuaſion, and not force the will 
of children by violence teach them che 


importance of an intellectual being, ew 
them chat children have a more ſacred 
relation than that of birth; that they 

are identities or ducts, through which an 


infinite quantity of matter paſſes, to en- 
joy che conſciouſneſs of exiſtence, the 
ſenſation of pleaſure; that this forms a 


paramount relation between it and na- 


ture as its integer, and as ſuch, is to be 


adored, revered, and rendered happy; | 
"which can only be done by holding its 
; £ 8 M 6 Ry: defen 
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Akne will ſacred; that mould the ig- 
norant being, man or brute, form an 
offenfive will, this may be oppoſed 


either by violence or perſuaſion, and 
oppoſition becomes a non- electric to cut 
off the communication of violence, leſt 


it _ the electric chain of nature. 


Break 3 the cnn of er- 
tor, ſtrengthened with the cement of ſpe- 
cious virtue, meaſured by relative truth. 


Shew man that filial love or individual 
love of friendſhip is criminal, if ſocial is 


ſacrificed thereto; that ſocial love is 
_ eximinal, if DR is. ſacrificed; that na- 
"tional i is criminal, if univerſal i IS  {acrificed, 
and love of humanity i 1s criminal, if ſym- 
pathy for all ſenſitive nature is ſacrificed; 

that on this great orbit moves the * 8 


nity of ſelf, and that being, whoſe inſen- 
fibility permits him to inflict pain upon 


the moſt inſignificant animal, is a mon- 
ſter in the code ene, and the whole 
7 F - ale 
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| ſcale of relative virtues are but via v7 

which act as non-eleAtrics, to ſeparate his 

communication with the electrical chain 
of all ſenſitive nature, where intellectual 


exiſtence begins, and below which, all is 
mere animal exiſtence, however diſ- 


tended its bubble is by eee or 


civilized by 1 virtue. 1 | 


34.155 
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world is foundedonthefaculty of thought, 


and that both individuals and nations 


meaſure their happineſs by its extent, 
that without this there can be no wiſdom, 
no virtue, no. civilization. The opera- 


tion of minds diveſted of its influence 


may alternately produce good and evil, 
but nothing _ ie. FR 


e univ 
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mable faculty of thought, without which, 


the action of brutes are as . x 


{0 2). 15 
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temple on che liberty of the preſs, and 
though knaves and fools may umte in 


rebellion againſt thy majeſty, lelt its ef- 
fulgence diſcover the atrocity. of their 
privacy, thought, if free to act, will 
produce partizans of virtue to uphold 


thy throne (whole light reflects honour 


on their actions which ſeek no conceal- - 
meant) to triumph over the rebellious. 
Jgnorance of thoughtleſs men. Inſpire 
man with this important truth, that the 
mind in the ratio of the faculty of chought, 
forms or deforms individual or ſocial 
government, and approximates, or re- 
Ladles from the acme of human eſſence, 
intellectual exiſtence and an enlightened | 
ſtate of nature. O guard this facred ſource 
of moral perfection, increaſe the force of 
its current, which knaves, prieſts, and ty- 
rants, through vice, intereſt, and-ambi- 
tion, labour to contract; while true philo- 
ſophers, children of nature, who fear not 
5 5 the 
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| the benignant torrent, extend its channel 
to convey its fertilizing waters to the 
great ſhore of all ſenſitive nature, whoſe 
boundary is marked by the evidence and 


effalgence of thy ſacred e ſeated 
on the throne of reaſon ! i 
Come forth then, thou comprehenſi- 
ble deity, ſelf, let volition give all its 
energy to thought, and trampling down 
the cobweb barriers of ſuperſtition and 
policy, force thy way to the throne of 
reaſon; and with the effulgent rays of 
thy beneficent ſceptre, call forth the mo- 
ral world from the chaos of darkneſs, to = 
the order of ſyſtem in the manifeſtation . 
of theſe ſacred truths— Utility is virtue, YN 
wiſdom is happineſs, and ſelf, under- 1 
ſtood, the only true object of adoration. == 
and contemplation, + | i 
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44 For Self and Nature hat in ns great d | 3 
Shews true ſelf-loye and nature is the ſame. | . = 
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on natureꝰs 


1 matter to one center brings, e 
Men chang'd to beaſts and inſects chang d to 


chain to ſtrike, 
man or inſect, jars the chain alike, 
On ſelf, which changing; never quits the chain, 
In life or death, tranſmits or joy or pain. 
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He, J hope, proved: that the 


ſource of moral motion is happineſs 


of ſelf, underſtood” or extended to the 
ſyſtem of all ſenſitive nature, that whats 
ever is hurtful or evil to nature, muſt be 


ſo to ſelf, and vice verſa; I ſhall en- 
deavour to lay down the moral longi- 


tude, that may direct the progreſs of 


thought 1 in its operations to wha 6 thereat, 
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The greateſt geniuſes Sls 1805 


Kind have hitherto confined all ee 5 
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cCulations within the circle of animal ex- 
* 


0 iſtence, and relative truth has been their 


compaſs. The apocalypſe of nature has 
paſt thoſe boundaries, and opens to man 
the extenſive world of intellectual life — 
The compaſs here muſt be abſtract truth, 
and the meaſure of longitude the defen- 
five will of all ſenſitive nature. The 


being who does violence to an inſect na- 


vigates without a chart or compaſs, and | 
muſt be ſhipwrecked on the ſhoals of ani- 


mal life. He may, in the uſe of his 
Own defenſive will, remove or deſtroy 
_ the ſame, if it continues 10 give him 
Teal or bodily. pain; but chen thought 
and ſympathy muſt have in view the 
utility of all nature, and violence muſt 
be proportioned to a ſtrict neceſſity, and 
"that, with extreme regret and pain to 
the, agent... By this moderation, ſympa- 
thy will be preſeryed, and the chain of 
nature will receive no vibration from the 
diſſalution or change of a particular link, 
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. mhals animalicy or ignorance diſturbed 
the happineſs of the molt ſenſitive part of 
nature. This.modergtion is oppoſed by 

relative truth in animal exiſtence, be- 
cauſe ſympathy would become the victim 
ol its own virtue. But in a ſtate of intel- 
lectual exiſtence, virtue, or ſympathy 
and probity, ſeeks no defence in perſonal 
violence (except in the extreme neceflity 
abovementioned) but by infuſing its in- 
fluence into the enemy of ſelf and nature, 
and thereby aſſimilating his will and 
W my YIEIoug Wee 


While 3 remain in a fare * 
animal exiſtenee, furiouſly agitated in the 
vortex of paſſions, the beſt, form of go- 
vernment muſt be chat which reſtraigs 
the will, and liberates OT augments 
thought, as is che caſe with England; for 


it depends upon the people or juries, who - 
are the guardians of the liberty of the 
ow to extend or contract its powers. 
A ver- 
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7 | Averditt lately given in Ireland, has dene 
more eſſential ſervice to humanity, than 

| the Revolution in France, which has 
prematurely taken off the ſhackles from 
tte paſſions; whereas the Iriſh have taken 
off the ſhackles from reaſon, and leave 
them on the will; till wiſdom ſhall. bring 
N man from the nonage of error and pre- 
Fre judice, e aendern 
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The 5 EP gan ” inetd ful ſo. 
neſt the factitious wants and paſ- 
8 ſions of men, that ſelf is thereby con- 

tdtacted inte point, and has ſcarce cen- 

ttifugal force enough to reach the orbit 
pl relatives or friends. What z diſtance | 
between this narrow circle and the im- 
 _ mienſe one of all ſenſitive nature!— 
7s -. PTheaght, however, if free to operate 
And promulgate, cannot fail to extend 
the elaſticity of eſſence to the boundary 
f intellectual exiſtence, however com- 
7 IS | 8 8 
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ee by the energy of the . 0 : 
and ſhould France preſerve ſocial tranquil- 
lity for even the ſpace of five years, there 


will be ſuch à collifion of thought and 


communication of ideas with England, 


as will ſtrike out ſparks of truth; enough 

to illumine the whole world, and bring 
man to intellectual exiſtence and an en» 
: 0 DRAINS ſtate of nature. | 
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Ye e bound it impoſiible in che cans 
2 work, to form any other chart for 


the veſſel of humanity to approach the 
beacon of abſtract truth ; but by the 
ſuimple line of thought and reflection, 
which operates like the ſeed, whoſe pro- 


greſs to the ſtate of a plant cannot be de- 


ſcribed, and whoſe directory is contained 
in the word diſſeminate, as the moral di- 
rectory in the word think 5 for in every 


part of the globe I find men in poſſeſſon 
of conſcious happineſs in proportion to 
the faculty of thought; and though the 
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= Nez, 
* of-cdnſcious is worth @ century of ani. 
5 | 2 diffuſes internal, 
Ws e 
EEE. above the vegetable. Rey "FR AR | 
I muſt deprecate humanity to conſider 
5 che ideas in in the foregoing work to have | 
 - «ated with the gs of all ſenfitive 
| nature, I haye endeavoured, _— 
EE offended ho: uns of individuals 
Aud nations, it was from the ſame motive 
= the ſurgeon torments his patient, only 
do benl his wounds. I never had but 
dne enemy in the world he attempted 
mu lie, I both forgave him and pitied 


bad men miſerable, and the former car 
never ſuffer reſentment to avgment the 


miſery of the latter; they will pity the 
victims of ignorance, and endeayour to 


remove this univerſal nl of a 
ill, by difſeminating thought and reflecs | 


tion, ie” Bane) on ONE" ANTIGENS. 
neſs. 


I diſclaim the appropriation of ideas, 
and therefore have not put my name to 
. this work: they can gain neither credit 
or diſcredit from the author, and he ſeeks 
no reward or praife, - but what arifes from 
the conſciouſneſs of good intent. They 
are texts or themes for the exercitation 


of the mental faculties on a more exten- 


five and important ſphere than has hi- 

therto been preſented” to the mind of 
man, and ſhould they be the means of 
extending its powers through the faculty 


of N and reflection, theſe few phi- 
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. pages will be crowyned wah abun» 
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| on: (the Revolution in France) where 
man has paſſed the Rubicon of relative 


truth, and muſt preſs ſtrait forward to the 
ſource of moral motion or knowledge of 
elf; for ſhould it turn aſide by one ob- 
AI que ſtep of temporizing policy, to con- 
tend with, or imitate other nations, it Will 
loſe its equipoiſe upon the delicate line 
io right, which leads thereto, and fall 
into anarchy, and from thence into an 
+ ho of deſpotiſm. The poor muſt be 
conſcientiouſly and comfortably provided 
with ſubſiſtence, leſt their frequent ap- 
pearance and neglected. ſupplications in 
public ſtreets, palſies the fine ſympathy 
of man. How many thouſands in the 
ſtreets of London and Paris contract 
into che narrow {| phere of Anime exiſ- 
tence, 
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tence, by a habit of refuſing aid to ſup- 


plicating fellow- creatures in diſtreſs.— 
Probity muſt be guarded by reforming 


the chicanery and dupery of commerce. 
Means muſt be diſcovered to prevent 


adulteration of ſpecie, whoſe falſity is a 
dreadful enemy to Probity; and a bad 
ſhilling received, which caſuiſtry juſti- 
fies the paſſing into the hand of another 


whom we cheat, introduces corruption 


into a heart, whoſe integrity would be- 
otherwiſe impregnable. Perſonal va- 
nity muſt be humbled - thought and 
ſpeech muſt be abſolutely free, and. no 
man muſt be permitted to murder a fellow: 
creature for offenſive ſentiments. Ca- 


lumny, when rendered public, will al- 
ways be detected. An i innocent man men, 


2 


uh + This f is moſs exempliſed in 1 509 
land, where the debaſement of the coin is become 
a tolerated profeſſion, and has done more injury to 
the morality of this country in a few years, than' 
the. baneful effects of luxury would do 1 in a cen- 
Wa | 
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Une, and take large draughts of the ſtream 
0 enable them to proceed, and to dif- 


N 90 3. 
tel a tebiparary injury; but Sade 


will in the end triumph, and the ap- 


proaches to thought, the ſource of intel- 
lectual life, muſt be cleared of all terror 


aud impediment. To this ſource the 


cover vice under the maſk of virtue.— 
That virtue and merit, in an acquain - 


tance, muſt not be ſacrificed. to the ſelfiſni 


partiality of friendſhip. Principles of 
ſympathy and probity muſt not be ſacri-- 
ficed to diſipated and thoughtleſs libe- 


of beneficence; and love itſelf muſt ex- 
pand into the great circle of all ſenſitive 
nature, leaving the groſſer parts or dregs 
to the commerce of Pleafure, and Joining 
friendſhip to thoſe paſſions, which in 

animal exiſtence are enabled in propor- 

tion as they contract the eſſence of ſelf to 

. nar- 
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2 Harrow circle, are changed by intellec- 
tual exiſtence into the uniſon of fympa- 
_ thy and probity, the only laws of motion, 
_ upholding the moral ſyſtem, which the 
conventional virtues and cuftoms of civi- 
_ hzation tend to deftroy; by cutting off 
the communication between ſelf and ſen- 
Hitive nature, by the partial duties of 4 
friend, parent, and citizen, or the boun- + 2 
daries of ſeas and mountains; and thus 
_ confine intellectual beings in the limits of 
ſheep. But thought breaks down theſe 
animal barriers, and expands . into 1 5 
union in e oflomgerI 27 1515 
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That policical energy which the ative 

and unjuſt policy of nations demands, _=_ 
5 France muſt totally loſe, and defence m_ 
will reft in virtue (or ſympathy and | , _ 
bity) which will intellectualize thoſe'ani- 2 
mal monſters, called cofiquervrs, that 9 
may attempt to ſubdue them, and having 9 

had the glory to caſt the pebble of truth 
N 2 I in | kf 


- 
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in the lake of humanity, hike locality . 
wall feel the moſt violent agitations for a - 


undulations, which will reach from che 
Center ſelf to the ſhore of all ſenſitive na- | 
ture, to propel the veſſel of life to the 


added ſome farther conſiderations of the I | 


moral ſyſtem, and men, in proportion as 


paſſion, or intellectualized bodies, mov- 
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while, and will then ſpread into thoſeſofter 


bacbdur of intellectual exiſtence and an 


A 


5 e 8 2 i 1 


. my book til 1 bad 
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"a + is che gravitation ak the - 


their eſſence contains more or leſs, be- 
come meteors, agitated by every blaſt of 


ing with its denſity in the virtuous and 
ſtable orbit of Ac „ com ITS 5 
1 ſenſitive nature. | 


(2530 
In a high ſtate of animation or ſem» 
- fibility, diveſted of reaſon; as is found in 
ſome characters amongſt the Engliſh, 
Iriſh, and Malay nations, ſympathy 
| changes its nature and delights in the 
pain of offerings ſenſitive creatures. 


I ſhall endeavour to 9 the cauſe of 
this moral phznomenon : I find in the 
firſt inſtance a great conformity between 


theſe nations in the cuſtoms of tormenting 
animals. The firſt - and ſecond are 
equally delighted with the . cruelty of 
the chace, running horſes to death in 
racing and travelling, bull baiting, cock 
fighting, &c. The Malay nation has 
no other diverſion but cock fighting, 
which occupies the whole of their leiſure 
hours; by thefe diverſions the ſenſations 


of ſympathy are totally ſuppreſſed. Self 


is contracted into a point, and its link in 
the chain of nature feels no vibration, 

from even the moſt approximate parts; 
1 „ hence, 
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FE hence, in. the two former nations, thoſe þ 
_ frequent perſonal aſſaults, in which the | 
— finer feelings of ſympathy are ſacrificed | | 5 
5 eee an hypocritical reputa- f 
dioon, Which they have eſteem for only aas | 
it is profitable, but have no conſcious — || 
neſs to enjoy or diſcover that true virtue 
52 coniiſts in fympathy, the center and cir- 
cCcCeumſerence of all that is good. Nature 
vice 'and infamy; England has lately_ 
given birth io a monſter, who ſingled - 
out the maſt beautiful and beſt works of | 
nature, handſome, innocent women, who 
wantonly ftabbed ſeveral in their thighs 
to gratify an infernal paſſion of ſeeing the 
blood run, and hearing the groans and 
agoũnies of fair and innocent victims. 
Ireland fent forth an aſſaſſin to murder a 
4 philoſopher who had dared to cenfure the 
vice of that iſland; and with a head as 
gimp as the _ by that atrocious 
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intent to cruſh the germ of happineſs by. 
| -  - extinguiſhing the light of thought, con- 
ſtmed the teſtimony he intended to con - 
purpoſe, one would think, to avenge the · 
cauſe of ſympathy, for the death of one 
cock in battle bringing deſpair upon the 
owner, urges him to draw his dagger, and 
deſtroy promiſcuouſſy Mk one that | 
AI comes within Hi HEN : | 


8 aflaults of Joellingar and Pon — 
Ing are become ſo common in England 5 
and Ireland, that if the laws do not im- 
mediately extend the arm of protection 4 
to innocent and ſympathetic minds, they .4 
miuſt emigrate to the continent to claim A 
: from tyranny an aſylum againſt the fe- = 
| rocious deſpotiſm of indiviquals; and to 
enjoy a greater perſonal ſecurity than 
lawleſs liberty can afford; and I am in- 
duced to think that the reũdence of ma- 
1 Engliſh in foreign countries is cauſed | 
„ by 
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l uch reflections; or hows: 1 
travelled into foreign countries as an 
obſerver, muſt be ſenſible of the great 
contraſt between their rea and. the 
turbulent manners of England. 


Theſe ie will tend to L 
The neceſſity not only of refraining from 


violence, but of breaking off all con- 
nection with the hrute creation; and as 
they cannot explain the pain the loſs of 


+ liberty may cauſe, and as our own con- 


nections may ſhortly aſſume thoſe links - 


in the chain of exiſtence, and man would 


gain by. aſſuming their labour. The 


vortex of induſtry would be moderated, 
and labour become leſs; great cities, the 


cauſe of much moral and phyſical evil, 
would be changed into happy villages; 


exerciſe would procure health of body; 
repoſe and content, peace of mind; and 
ſympathy being cultivated and eſtabliſhed , 
0 fix the center of the, moral world 
| upon 
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upon the moſt facred law of nature. 
Force not the defenſive will of any PRE of 


ſenfitive nature. . 


To ak; I muſt conjure my rea- 


ders to conſider the ſentiments contained 
in theſe pages, not as proceeding. from 


paſſion or affection; I have cenſured 


moſt of thoſe nations whoſe individuals 
J moſt love, and with whom I moſt live; 


I mean the Iriſh and French, whoſe ur- 
banity, facility, joyous and liberal cha- 
racters, are as pleaſing and neceflary to 


* 


animal exiſtence as the j Joys of miſtreſs; , 


while the moroſeneſs and ſpleen of the- 
Engliſh, whoſe thought, however power- 
ful, if not directed by wiſdom, may 
claim eſteem, as it ſhews human nature 


in a progreſs to intellectuality, but does 
not ſeduce my love, though it obtains all 


my admiration and praiſe; to conſider 


| theſe ſentiments, as not coming from the 


brain of a miniſterial hireling, who 
Ns proſti- 


proſtitutes {EY pen to parties—a famiſhed 


author who writes to live—a poet who 


writes for fame—a reli gioniſt who writes 


from enthuſiaſm—a dogmatiſt who 


emanations of thought, from an intel- 


_ writes from the pride of erudition ; but to ; 


reſpect and examine them as the holy 


lectual atom ſtruggling to diſcover the 


ſource, or center of well-being or happi- 
neſs, and conſrions of being an infepa- 


rable part of an eternal whole or nature, 
and though ceafing to be man, yet can- 
not ceaſe to be, regards thought as: 
the true and comprehenfible deity, and 


the ſanctity of defenfive volition, uncon- 
trovertible religion, whoſe ritual is 


perſuaſion, to effect union, when che 


2 of aſſociated beings demands 
it, which the mind in a ſtate of intel- 
kaun muſt aſſent to as the only 


means of producing happineſs to ſelf as 
the center of the ſyſtem of all ſenſitive 


nature; and in this union, pain inflicted 


— — 


e 
on the circumference affects the center, 


as much as the pain of the toe affects 
every other part of the human body. 
| Adore then, O fellow ſelves! immortal 


parts of immortal nature, the divinity 
of thought; and though its iffue in 
the mouth of man may irritate pride, 
vanity, and vice, it can never __ Cote 
ſcious innocence or xl virtue. 9 


Rebel not W the Jer of ali 
omnipotent ſovereign of happineſs and 
well-being, by infliting perſonal vio- 


lence to avenge verbal inſult. The 


iſſue of thought in opprobrious language 5 
directed towards an object whoſe ac- 
tions are virtuous and good, re recoils upon. 


its own. _ Adore the nen and 


* Individual - avarice is no "es i to 
public proſperity, in evading the payment of taxet, 


than individual vice or vanity is repugnant to the 


progreſs of ſocial and moral perfection, in facrifi-- 
cing the ann ſpeech, to private re 
putation, 2 


N.6. com- 
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ble divinity of thought, by 


- eſtabliſhing ſuch humane affociations and 
V inſtitutions as may be a mild guardian 
| to. the volition or liberal ſubſtitute for 
weak judgement, till, by che free culti- 


vation and communication of ideas, 
man arrives at intellectual exiſtence and 
an enlightened ſtate of nature. 


* Whoever takes a comprehenfive.and relative 


view of the corrupt ſtate of nations and individuals, 


cauſed by factitious wants, and incapacity of judge- 
ment, will have reaſon to congratulate the Engliſh 
nation upon the perfection of its government, 


- which ſeems calculated to effect the facred end of 
moral perfection, and cannot be endangered by a 


* gradual and partial reform, conducted by men of 


Vuirtue and wiſdom, who alone can merit or acquire 


the confidence of their fellow citizens, 
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GOVERNMENT. 


P H E hs I 1 feel « to 1 this 
inerudite developement of the moſt | 


important and uſeful ideas the preſs has 
ever preſented to the diſcuſſion and con- 


templation of man. The preſent ſtate of 


civil commotions demands urgently, 
from every thinking being, the whole 
ſcope of thought and reflection, to diſ- 


cover a happy baſis, and fixed Dn 
ples of civil union. 


8 ag't 
| 3 3 the cauſe of all moral 
evil, and therefore the univerſal enemy 


of 


% 


Sos 


5 5 e * on 
1 9 3 the end of all union muſt 
be to combat this monſter. This can 


only be done by aſſembling the different 
Particles of wiſdom and virtue, that may 
bde found in a ſtate, to reſtrain the liberty 
Y and violence of paffions in the ignorant 
and vicious part thereof, in the ſame 
manner as mental government is formed 
in an individual, whoſe liberty is relaxed 
in proportion to his diſcretion, and paren- 
tal authority ceaſes with che maturity of 
=. judgement, whoſe developement is cul- + 
E-- tivated,. but never reſtrained... If the vo- 
= tion of the child, or ignorant citizen, is. 
E  reftrained, judgement is trampled upon, 
= and paſſion leads on to perſonal and ci- 
vil miſery, to which no vettiedy can be 
tnt. VVVVTVVVVV Pt BJ £73 


The Britiſh government, af critically. 
__— examined, will cofroborate and elucidate 
1588 reflections. | We find e 


in 


e . 


in the 3 of a ſelect body of citizens; is 
who living for the moſt part upon the 


produce of their eſtates, are exempted 
from the temptation of neceſſary wants, 
which commercial people being expoſed 
to, cannot poſſeſs thoſe ſentiments of rec · 


titude and independence, as are neceſſarx 
for the adminiſtration of public affairs 


though factitious wants and paſſions may 


lead the gentlemen to ſuecumb to temp» 


tation, yet, as the latter wants are not 


ſo imperious as thoſe of neceſſity, ten 
tradeſmen. would be victims for one gen» - 


tleman. 


Thus men of independent. fortunes, 
whoſe education and babits of life give 
them more wiſdom. and virtue, are dele- 


gated legiſlative guardians of a conſtitu · 


tion, to reſtrain the actions and paſſions 


of the great body of the people, whoſe 


neceſſities leave no time for the acquiſition 
of wiſdom, and no means of practiſing 


| rec 


reqitode and independence. Izheſe, 
3 mu Ek | however, are left in full poſſeſſion of 
32 the abſolute liberty of thought and its 
communication; and if the liberty of the 
preſs has been at any time violated by 
the arbitrary deciſion of wicked and ig- 
norant judges, it was owing to the igno- 
'rance of the people, in giving up this 
maoſt ſacred principle of all civil inſtitu- 
tions. That nothing can be libellous, 
but ſalſchood, and even falſehood not 
- criminal, if proved to be error of opi- 
- nion. In treating of all matters, where 
a 3 5 the paramount intereſt of ſociety „ huma- 
nnmity, or all ſenſitive nature is concerned, 
| the government of England, founded 
{a upon theſe principles, is the moſt exqui- 
tte workmanſhip of human reaſon, above 
_ all others. adapted to approximate the 
_  . beacon of ſpeculative truth, with a prac- 
_ tice ſuitable to the preſent {tate of policy 
nd morality, tending to augmetit the 
> __xyolition in the ratio of the increaſe of 
_—_— 5 judge- 


HE 0 30s 5 5 
ü judgement; the only ſecure proceſs. to 
; moral and ſocial e wy 
Tn 
5 155 n N 2 0 a 
5 with a ſmall ſhare of obſerva- 
tion and penetration, muſt have remarked. 
the little difference of moral excellency 
between the titled noble and degraded 
_ peaſant, and except the powder in the 
hair, the contorſions of the countenance, 
aud affected geſtures of the body, Excel- 
lenza of Italy, Margrave of Germany, 
and Marquis of France, would have no | 
mark of diſcrimination from the people, 
but their titles. They ſpeak in the ſame 
language for want of education; treat 
upon the ſame principles for want of in- 
tegrity, and hold the ſame ſentiments for 
want of thought; civil and military ſub- 
ordination is upheld by the ſingle thread 
of a tyrant, and if an inſurtection of the 
people ſhould cut it, ſociety is thrown 
Into the ſame as as pearls from a 
ESTES; | bro» © 
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1 | broken necklace, and having no confi- | 
Br 
excellence, they remain in this ſtate till 
dome neighbouring deſpot ſweeps them 
into the gulph of tyrann y. 
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In England alone there is an v evident 

- addin excellence paramount to title. 
The ſoldier is very inferior to his in, 
3 . 
= chat civil arid eee. en the 
- cffetof reſpect, and not the fear of law, 
which enables, by its diſcipline, the union 
bol ſociety in the filken bands of liberty, 
to triumph over the chain-bound ſubjec 
of tyrants, and has enabled Britain, wich 
deten millions of people, 10 triumph 


a 
. 


= over almoſt all the globe contending 
in arms againſt her. It is this moral ex- 
cellence guards her conſtitution againſt 
ite inſidious deſigns of libertine patriots, 
Abbo ſeck to remedy the derangements of 
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their private affairs, brought on by 
thoughtleſſneſs and diffipation, in re- 
forming and improving the œconomy 
of ſociety, whoſe ſyſtem and adminiſtra- 
tion demand the moſt profound reafon- - 
ing, and extenſive faculty of thought, to 
direct the cb e ae che ps 


0 Britons ! * wih add 00 
comprehenſible deity, thought; that by 
extending its influence and inſpiration, 
chatacteriſtic ſpleen and moroſeneſt 
may be changed into complacency, be» 
rality, and toleration, that proſelytes may 
be induced to approach its ſhrine, and 
quit the fleeting uncertain joys of ani- 
mal, for the conſcious and permanent 
happineſs of intellectual exiſtence; for 
which glorious end, thought has eſta- 
bliſhed its inceptive dominion in chis 

Hand, to guard againſt the dangerous 
encroachments of inſidious cuſtoms and 
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policy, which pervade A continent, and 
whoſe ſituation is incompatible with the 
- ow: of thy er 
0 thought ! 5 Sent firſt cauſe NR 
comprehenſion meets incomprehenſibi- 
lity, author of all moral good and ill, in- 
telligent cauſe of motion, develope thy- 
ſelf in the effulgent benevolence of thy 
eſſence, guide man to the acme of ex- 
iſtence, through thy cult in the religion 
of nature; endue him with that ſtrength 
of wiſdom, to adjuſt the liberty of voli- 
lion, to the augmentation of judgement ; 
ſpread thy benignant grace over all the 
world, to regenerate man to intellectual 
exiſtence, and eſtabliſh the moral ſyſtem 
of ſelf and ſenſitive nature upon the 
chaos of ignorance, and civilization of 
animal exiſtence. Take under thy pe- 
culiar protection the liberty of the preſs, 
and inſpire jurymen with ſo holy a re- 
ſpect for thy divinity, that though the 
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| ardour of thy glorious "rays, colletted „ 
by error, may burn, the benignity of thy | 

nature cannot be im peached ; and ac- 

tion, the reſult of aus error, is is 


| alone to de e condemned and , | 
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41 u admoniſh my pi not to con- | 
found the doctrine of the eternity of ex- 
iſtence under Hfferent modes of intet-re- , 
volution with the Pythagorean- « doctrine 5 
of tranſmigration of ſpirit, or ſpecific _ 1 
change of mode into mode, thereby con- | 3 
founding true principles, and leading 
the mind into ignorance and error, by 
pretending to develope and explain the 
proceſs and connection of cauſe and 
effect. The doctrine of the former, : 9 
teaches the indeſtructibility of the whole 4 
or any part of nature. That matter 1 
which upon diſſolution ceaſes to be man, 
does not, however, ceaſe to be, but like 
the river flows into the ocean of matter, 
and may become a river again, without 
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"Page 54, for tranſplant read Supplant, 
IH Page 88, line 3, for end read I ſee. 
& Page ga, line 4, for pro read unprotected, 
| Page 96, for neceſſary read wnneceſſary. 
e Page 99, line q, for cure read ſecurt. 


Page 192 line 6, for our read your. 
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For pbilautopby read philontophy in general, 
For paralyſe read palſys. N 
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